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S. R. Kennedy Calls 
On Agents To Fight 
Multiple Agencies 


Urges Them To Give Risks To 
Companies Not Appointing 
Incompetent Agents 


OUTLINES PUBLICITY PLAN 


Explain Insurance To Chambers Ot 
Commerce He Says; Deplores 
Racial Hazards 








Sidney R. Kennedy, president of the 
Buffalo Insurance Co. of Buffalo, N. Y., 
and a clear-thinking and aggressive fire 
insurance executive, minced no words in 
expressing his indignation at the large 
number of incompetent fire insurance 
agents in the field today in a talk he 
made on Wednesday at Poland Springs, 
Me., before the summer convention of 
the New England Associations of Local 
Agents. Mr. Kennedy declared that 
the standard of local agents has de- 
teriorated in the last twenty-five years, 
due in large part to the greed of the 
insurance companies for premium in- 
come, and that it is squarely up to the 
local agents themselves to bolster up the 
American agency system by acting fear- 
lessly toward and ceasing to represent 
those companies that fail to abide by the 
basic principles of the recognized agency 
system. 


The greatest blow at the American 


agency system, according to Mr. Ken- 
nedy, has been the gradual erosion of 
agency pride by the introduction of mul- 
tiple agencies. The companies them- 
selves have been responsible mostly for 
these conditions, but why, Mr. Kennedy 
queried, “have the agents, whose inter- 
est in the matter is of the highest im- 
Portance, failed all this time to exercise 
any influence whatever worthy of a con- 
sideration?” He attributes the failure to 
a lack of-a reasonable degree of co- 
operation and publicity. 


Agents Fail to Reward Loyal Companies 


“The agents, through their national as- 
sociation, express their belief in the 
American agency system,” said Mr. 
Kennedy, “but how many of them sup- 
Port it in actual practice? You neither 
Teward the companies who operate in ac- 
cordance with your principles, nor do you 
Penalize companies who violate them—or 
if you do, no one knows it. 

Not very long ago a certain com- 
Pany advertised in several insurance 
Papers that it both believed in the 
American agency system and supported 
it. It stated that it did no overhead 
Writing, it maintained no underwriters 
agencies, it did not seek multiple agency 
Tepresentation on its own account or 
through the transparent device of incor- 
Porated subsidiaries. It was curious to 
Now whether the agents who read 
those papers favored in theory those prin- 
ciples and gave in practice their business 
to companies operated flatly in defiance 
of them, and it therefore invited appli- 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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of London 
150 William Street, New York 


A corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 

operation. 
lute security. 


145 years of successful business 


Abso- 


World-wide interests. 


Excellent Service and Facilities 


PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company 


| 150 William Street, New York 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 











KNOWLEDGE 


Is the Foundation of Every Business Success 


The Equitable Life of Iowa believes that every agent 
should have full knowledge of the life insurance 
business and be schooled in salesmanship. To this 
end a company educational course has been developed 
and is offered to field representatives under the supervision of an 
Educational Director. 





This is but one of the many advantages the Equitable Life Insurance 
Company of Iowa has to offer its representatives in the field. 


EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 


Home Office: Des Moines 


1867 SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


1927 
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Policy No. 1, May 25, 1847 


Issued to John W. Hornor, the Founder of the Company, 
eighty years ago. And throughout these eight decades the 
PENN MUTUAL has kept close to the front rank in size, and 
in all that is best in life insurance, in some things a pioneer, 
and in others a close observer and an early adopter. 

A notable addition to the executive staff of our Agency 
Department signalizes this eightieth anniversary year, and is 
a happy augury for continued progress in life underwriting 
that is sound, visioned, and profitable in improved service of 
our Agents and of the public. 

We have room for men and women who are workers, are 
ambitious, and have high ideals. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Founded 1847 





























James H. Reed, 
Pres. Reliance Life 
Passes Away 


Long a Leader in Finance and 
Industry in Western 
Pennsylvania 


TRIBUTE OF PROMINENT MEN 


Was Director in Many Corporations 
and One of Organizers of 
U. S. Steel 


Former Judge James H. Reed, presi- 
dent of the Reliance Life of Pittsburgh, 
and a notable figure for more than half 
a century in the business, financial and 
charitable life of western Pennsylvania, 
is dead. He passed away at his home 
in Pittsburgh last Friday evening after 
a short illness. 

Judge Reed was one of the most wide- 
ly known citizens of the city of Pitts- 
burgh and the State of Pennsylvania. 
He was a leader in finance and industry 
and while active in law practice all his 
life he helped organize and aided in the 
direction of many of the greatest cor- 
porations in the United States. 

While he was president of the Reliance 
Life from its beginning twenty-four 
years ago he was better known outside 
of the insurance business because of the 
wide spread of his activities. 

Judge Reed was nearing his seventy- 
fourth milestone and had never retired 
from active business. He had been at 
his office daily, attending to manifold du- 
ties, until two weeks before his death. 











Tribute From Prominent Men 


To anyone who knew him, it is un- 
necessary to be told what manner of man 
Judge Reed was. However, the follow- 
ing tributes from prominent figures in 
the business life of the country give a 
most vivid word picture as to the place 
he occupied in Pittsburgh and business 
emanating therefrom: 

Secretary of the Treasury A. W. Mel- 
lon—“I held Judge Reed in the highest 
personal and professional esteem. We 
formed a close attachment while we weree 
young and it had persisted without inter- 
ruption.” 

Judge Josiah Cohen—“A mighty man 
has fallen. Judge Reed was one of the 
greatest and most representative men 
not only in Pittsburgh but the entire 
business world. He was one of the great- 
est men in our midst, good and kind- 
hearted and a most able lawyer. He car- 
ried into the active duties of his life 
the great principles of the religion he 
professed.” 

R. B. Mellon—“Judge Reed was one 
of the most popular men I ever knew and 
I believe he had more friends than any 
other man in Pittsburgh. He was liked 
by everyone because of his wonderful 
aed and fairness in all things he 

i te 

William G. Clyde, president of the 
Carnegie Steel Company—“The death of 


(Continued on page 17) 
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Close Corporations 
and Brokers 


ee close corporation whose number is legion, 
offers a wonderful field for Life Insurance, 
especially to brokers writing general business lines. 


We have an unusual method of presenting the 
matter which seems to appeal to the members of 
of such corporations. Possibly it would be of 
assistance to you in opening a new field or in de- 
veloping an old one. In any event it is yours for 
the asking. 


A letter to Mr. McWilliam will bring it, or 
better yet, drop in and get acquainted. 


We want your business. And we can help you 
to get business. 


McWILLIAM & HYDE 
General Agents 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


285 Madison Avenue New York Caledonia 3720. 
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Prudential Appoints 
New York City Agent 


GROWING FIELD DEMANDS _IT 





Stewart, Hencken & Wvill,. Inc., Will 
Represent Company Here; Firm 
Well Known—Organized in 1922 





The appointment of Stewart, Hencken 
& Will, Inc., general insurance brokers 
and agents, to represent The Prudential 
as managers in New York City and vicin- 
ity was announced this week. Their of- 
fices will be at 80 Maiden Lane. 

According to Vice-President George 
W. Munsick, of The Prudential, the 
development of life insurance underwrit- 
ing by a general insurance office which 
numbers among its clients many busi- 
ness men of the highest type presents 
great possibilities in the fields of per- 
sonal life insurance, corporation life in- 
surance and group life insurance. 

The new Prudential managers have 
been long established in New York. The 
firm was organized in May, 1922, through 
a merger of the brokerage concerns of 
Stewart & Hencken ,established in 1901 
by Fred De Pew Stewart and Albert 
C. Hencken, and that of George W. 
Will, which had been in business since 
1904. Life insurance is not a new field 
to Mr. Stewart, who is president of the 
company. For ten years prior to 1901 
he was associated with the Raymond 
Agency of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York, and despite his 
entry into the general insurance field, 
he continued to write large volumes of 
life coverage. His success is indicated 
by the fact that he was awarded a gold 
medal for volume production for one 
of the largest life insurance companies 
in the country during 1926. 

Albert C. Hencken, who is vice-presi- 
dent, has devoted his time largely to 
fire, casualty and surety business. - He 
is a Princeton man, class of 1893. 
George W. Will, vice-president and 
treasurer, was associated with the Green- 
wich Insurance Company prior to start- 
ing his own business in 1904. He has 
specialized in fire and marine insurance 
and is a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange and a member of the New 
York City Committee of the National 
Fire Protection Association. 

William B. Connett, secretary, joined 
the company in 1925 and during his first 
year wrote more group life policies for 
one of the largest life insurance compa- 
mes than any other broker in New York 
City. He since has written a number 
Of group cases for the Prudential. 

Others associated with the new firm 


of Trudential managers are Edwin B. 
= 1, who is assistant secretary; Har- 
old 


Hall, assistant secretary and head 
of agency production; Albert F. Howard 
and Arthur Brooks Harlow. Both Mr. 


Howa, who is a Princeton man of 1925, 
and Harlow, who was graduated 
from !larvard in the same year, are 
Tecen’ additions to the staff and will. 
speciaiize in life. 

“ 1s not a new experience for Stewart, 
en 


cken & Will, Inc., to act as company 
representatives. Since 1922 they have 

‘n_ ihe metropolitan agents for the 
Provicd ‘nt Fire, the Automobile Depart- 


ment of the Royal Exchange Assurance. 
Ltd. and the Casualty Department of 
the Car and General Insurance Corpora- 
tion, Lid., respectively. 

In order to facilitate the development 
oat insurance activity, the firm has 


a new office adjacent to its pres- 
a: quarters on the ninth floor of 80 
ahhh Lane, New York City. A com- 
8 unit has been established for the 
emcient serving of clients. 





ae 8 PRICE, JR., ON VACATION 
ne J. Price, Jr., publicity director 
ie e Prudential, left last Saturday 
: be two weeks’ vacation. He will spend 

ew days with his parents at their 
ome in Lackawaxen, Pa. 








A Fair Question! 


Here is a question all insurance salesmen may 
put to a hesitant prospect. 


“Tf it is consistent to acquire full protection 
for your business holdings, your motor 
car and your real estate, is it not wise to 
fully insure your most precious posses- 
sions—your wife and children—against 
distress which would follow your death? 


The Prudential has a Policy to meet 
every Requirement of the Family 
Man, and an efficient Ordinary 
Organization, functioning in all 
large Cities, is ready to serve 
Brokers who desire to avail them- 
selves of it. 


@\ The Prudential 
ie A Insurance Company of America 


Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 


Epwarp D. Durrtetp, President 


STRENGTH OF" 
CIBRALTAR.” 











4th New York Agency 
For the Aetna Life 


ESTABLISHED IN THE BRONX 





Raymond E. Goewey Appointed General 
Agent; Has Been Associated With 
Company Since 1921 





When the Aetna Life, through Vice- 
President Kendrick A. Luther, announced 
on May 18 that it was no longer prac- 
ticable to confine its activities to a single 
general agency in New York City, it was 
assumed at the time that one of the sev- 
eral new agencies to be opened would be 
located in Bronx County. Today Mr. 
Luther let it be known that the company 





RAYMOND E. GOEWEY 


had decided to establish a general agency 
at 391 East 149th street, the Bronx, and 
that Raymond E. Goewey had been ap- 
pointed general agent in charge. 

This is the fourth new agency to be 
formed under the amplified plan which 
the Aetna Life has determined upon 
for New York City. The Aetna Life 
will not enter the Bronx a complete 
stranger. Two years ago Hart & Eu- 
bank opened a sub-agency on East 149th 
street, and it is at this address that the 
new general agency will. be established. 

Mr. Goewey was born in Massachu- 
setts thirty-two years ago. He was 
graduated from Colgate University in 
1920 and entered the services of the 
Aetna Life one year later. He was identi- 
fied with the Home Office auditing depart- 
ment in a traveling capacity until 1925. 
Wishing to broaden the scope of his insur- 
ance knowledge, he succeeded in obtaining 
a transfer to the New York office, where 
he was appointed a field supervisor with 
headquarters in Mount Vernon, N. Y. 





JOINS AM. LIFE CONVENTION 


The Columbian Mutual Life of Mem- 
phis, has been admitted to membership 
in the American Life Convention which 
has its headquarters in the Shell build- 
ing, St. Louis. The company which 
originally was a fraternal organization 
went on a legal reserve basis last year 
and as of December 31, 1926, had $33,- 
888,190 of insurance in force. Lloyd T. 
Binford is president of the Columbian 
Mutual. He is a native of Duck Hill, 
Miss., and was educated in the public 
schools of that city. He began his life 
insurance career in 1889 as a solicitor 
for the Equitable of New York. In 1905 
he became connected with the Columbian 
Woodmen, which was converted into the 
Columbian Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
The Columbian Mutual Life is the sec- 
ond company to join the American Life 
Convention recently. A few weeks ago 
the Gem City Life of Dayton, Ohio, be- 
came a member. 
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BROADCAST NO. 48 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


1. July Ist Gerald A. Eubank succeeds 
the firm of Hart & Eubank as 
General Agent at 100 William Street. 


2. Our Offices are on the second floor. 


3. Our Organization in its new quarters 
will continue to render the same 
efficient service and assistance. 


HART & EUBANK, General Agents 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


100 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 





“IT PAYS TO HAVE AN ACCOUNT IN THE 4ZTNA” 
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Cornerstone Laid 
N. Y. Life Building 


WILL OCCUPY ENTIRE BLOCK 





D. P. Kingsley, President of Company, 
Master of Ceremonies; Makes Impres- 
sive Address; Comm’r. Beha Speaks 





The New York Life laid the corner- 
stone of its magnificent new home of- 
fice, being built at the present time on 
the site of the old Madison Square Gar- 
den, Friday noon of last week. Darwin 
Pp. Kingsley, president, was master of 
ceremonies on the occasion. He was 
assisted by the Honorable James A. 
Beha, superintendent of the insurance 
department of the State of New York. 
Both made addresses which, in part, 
will be found in other columns of this 
issue of The Eastern Underwriter. 

The laying of the cornerstone of this 
new home of the New York Life fell on 
the twentieth anniversary of the admin- 
istration of the office of president of 
Darwin P. Kingsley. What has been ac- 
complished for the general advancement 
of the institution of life insurance by and 
through Mr. Kingsley need not be stated 
here. Suffice it to say, his worth to the 
institution itself and the social fabric of 
the nation and the world, present and 
coming generations will attest. 

Production Men Honor Guests 

Contemplating the laying of the cor- 
nerstone of the new building, the agents 
of the New York Life in honor of the 


occasion devoted two months to a spe- : 


cial production of new life insurance, 
which resulted in the submitting of ap- 
plications for a total of $213,000,000. The 
fifteen leaders among the field officials 
and agents of the New York Life in the 
cornerstone honor contest were invited 
as special honor delegates to the corner- 
stone celebration. ed 

The field delegation included William 
M. Harris, inspector, and William L. 
Royall, supervisor, New York City; R. L. 
Campbell, agency director, Charlotte, 
N. C.; and M. F. Mulconery, agency di- 
rector, Wichita, Kans. 

The agents who qualified were B. M. 
Noland, Asheville, N. C.; R. L. Manning 
and F. A. Wood, Los Angeles, Cal.; W. 
E. Reeve and S. O. Hall, New York 
City; |. H. Emerson, A. J. Ehrman and 
J. H. Luboff, Chicago, Ill; A. R. Dan- 
iels, Miami, Fla.; John R. Hall, San 
Francisco, Cal.; and A. H. Sisk, New 
Mexico, j 

A tinge of sadness was seen in this 
particular part of the ceremonies in that 
Herman Bendiner, sixty-one year old 
agent of Philadelphia, one of«the win- 
ning delegates who in spite of ill health 
made a wonderful record, died before the 
event transpired for which he qualified 


The New Building 


The new building of the New York 
Life occupies the entire block from Mad- 
ison to Fourth avenues and from 26th 


. to 27th streets, its dimensions at the 


base line being 197 feet four inches by 
414 fect. The ground area is 81,696 
Square feet, or ‘nearly two acres. -The 
height of the building will be 610 feet, 
comprised of 36 stories above the ground. 

ere will be five basement floors in 
the eastern part of the building, of which 
the iowest will be 70 feet below the side- 
walk and three floors will underlay the 
balance of the building at a depth of 
42 feet. 

Fiske, Low and Heye Present 


Officials of the other life insurance 
companies seen at the cornerstone lay- 
ig of the New York Life building were 

aley Fiske, president, and Frederick 


D. P. Kingsley Speaks 
Cornerstone Laying 


NEW YORK LIFE’ BUILDING 





Says That We Are Building Monu- 
mentally But In Appearance Only; 
In a Practical Age 





Cornerstone laying speeches as a rule 
are brief and uninteresting but the one 
made by Darwin P. Kingsley, president 
of the New York Life at the corner- 
stone laying ceremonies last Friday of 
the company’s new building on the site 
of the old Madison Square Garden, in 
New York, proved an exception to the 
rule. In-part he said: 

“Shakespeare, who seems to have 
known everything, not only about his 
own time, but about the centuries to 
come, somewhere says this: 


“When we mean to build, 

“We first survey the plot, then draw 
the model; 

“And when we see the figure of the 
house, 

“Then must we rate the cost of the 
erection; 

“Which if we find outweighs ability, 

“What do we then, but draw anew 
the model...... : 


“In these lines Shakespeare forecast 
the experience of this company, because 
it first drew a model, and then aban- 
doned it, not because the cost out- 
weighed ability, but because we decided 
that we could improve on the model for 
the same cost. 

“We are about to set the cornerstone 
of that model, which is to be the home 
office of the New York Life, first placing 
in this copper receptacle certain signifi- 
cant records, and then placing the re- 
ceptacle itself in the heart of the corner- 
stone. 

“The cornerstone of a modern build- 
ing represents a serious attempt to pre- 
serve records which may be of historic 
value, but the stone itself and any cere- 
monies connected with its setting are 
merely symbols of a practice that goes 
back to the time when man emerged 
from a cave in the rocks and began to 
build himself shelters and homes. 

“In the earlier ages no structure of 
importance was considered secure and 
durable without the sacrifice of a human 
life. This practice seems to have been 
almost universal amongst primitive peo- 
ples. Indeed the practice has continued 








H. Ecker, vice-president, Metropolitan 
Life; Carl Heye, president, Guardian 
Life, and E. I. Lowe, president, Home 
Life. 

An interesting incident noted by the 
representative of The Eastern Under- 
writer, which may or may not be im- 
portant, was at the conclusion of the ad- 
dress of President Kingsley when Haley 
Fiske, president of the Metropolitan 
Life, asked for personally and secured 
from President Kingsley the copy of his 
address used at the cornerstone laying. 

At the conclusion of the ceremonies, 
President Kingsley told The Eastern 
Underwriter representative that a $100,- 
000 life insurance policy on the life of 
Mortimer N. Buckner, chairman of the 
board of the New York Trust Co., who 
is also a director of the New York Life, 
had been written by Lawrence Priddy 
on June 17, the day of the cornerstone 
laying ceremonies, as a tribute to Mr. 
Kingsley, and commemorating that event. 

On Friday evening the officers and di- 
rectors of the New York Life tendered 
a dinner to President Kingsley at the 
Waldorf-Astoria in honor of his twen- 
tieth anniversary as president. The 
toastmaster was Judge Hiram R. Steele, 
senior director of the company. The 
speakers on the occasion were President 
Kingsley, Hon. James A. Beha and John 
G. Milburn, a director of the company. 





New Home of New York Life 


in some form down to the present time. 
A responsible authority states that he 
saw a criminal placed in each post-hole 
of the gateway of Tavoy, a city of Bur- 
ma, only thirty years ago. Foundation 
sacrifices were a common custom all 
through the east and they survive in 
scme modified form even now. 

“When human and animal sacrifices 
were generally abandoned, certain cere- 
monies connected with the setting of 
these stones survived, and frequently de- 
posits were made within the stone itself 
or underneath it. 

“We are told, by Tacitus, that at the 
laying of the cornerstone when the capi- 
tol of Rome was rebuilt a procession of 
vestal virgins, robed in white, surrounded 
the stone and consecrated it with liba- 
tions of living water. A prayer to the 
gods followed, and then the magistrates, 
priests, senators and knights laid hold 
of the ropes and moved the mighty stone 
to its proper position. In a hollow cut 
in the stone were placed ingots of gold, 
silver and other metals which had not 
been melted in any furnace. 


“These rites were probably observed 
at the erection of the buildings in the 
Roman Forum, and were undoubtedly 
associated with all the great buildings 
that marked and still mark the far-flung 
Roman Empire. 

“Similar ceremonies undoubtedly at- 
tended the laying of the foundations of 
the great Cathedrals of Europe and of 
Great Britain. 

_ “Foundation deposits have been found 
in Babylonia and Assyria and under the 
Pyramids of Egypt. The Egyptian 
Kings in building their tombs and Pyra- 
mids accomplished an amazing result, 
quite at variance with any purpose they 
entertained when these structures were 
erected. 

Emblem of Power 


“With the Jews the cornerstone was 
considered an emblm of power, and they 
also performed ceremonies at its laying. 
In mediaeval times the rite was taken 
up by the Order of Free Masons, and 
has by them been brought down to mod- 
ern days. The Masonic ceremony of 
laying a cornerstone is symbolical. The 
form of the stone, a square on the sur- 
face and a perfect cube; its place at 
the northeast corner of the structure; 
the testing it with a square, level and 


plumb, and the pouring of libations of 
corn, wine and oil over it—all have their 
hidden meaning. 

“One can understand the indignation 
that a Pharaoh might have felt if told 
that his own tomb, which he built at 
such vast cost, to insure preservation of 
his body, in order that it might be ready 
for occupancy again, in a future life, 
would only a few centuries afterwards 
be looted by strangers, and, in a few 
centuries more, dug into and _ studied 
carefully by an alien race. If anyone 
had intimated to King Tut-An-Kah-Men, 
that when his tomb was opened and his 
mummy brought to the surface there 
would remain only a vestige of his em- 
pire, not much more than traces of his 
civilization and only the shell of his re- 
ligion, he would probably have said what 
King Robert of Sicily said when he 
heard the priest chant the ‘Magnificat’: 

“°Tis well that such seditious words 

are sung 


Only by priests and in the Latin 
tongue, 

For unto priests and people be it 
known 


There is no power can push me from 

my throne.” 

“It is a striking and curious fact that 

the Egyptian Pyramids and Tombs have 
become colossal cornerstones, great mu- 
seums of that civilization. Planning the 
immortality of their own bodies the 
Egyptian Kings really built enormous re- 
ceptacles whose contents now throw a 
flood of light on the history of a great 
people who worked and struggled with 
the problems of life and death five or 
six thousand years ago. 
_ “The tombs of Egypt, the great build- 
ings in Rome and in the Roman Empire, 
even the Cathedrals of Europe were built 
by slaves or men who were little better 
than slaves. 

“This Temple is being built by free- 
men for free men. 

_ “What we today put within the lim- 
ited capacity of this cornerstone is so 
different in its purpose and so different 
in its character from the deposits in 
many of the tombs of Egypt, that com- 
parison is impossible, and yet, because 
of the illuminating glimpse which these 
deposits will some day give of the world 
as it now exists, especially in the col- 
umns of the great daily newspaper which 
is to be included, I am inclined to think 
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that historically they may have a com- 
parable interest. __ _ 

“I do not know when or where or 
clearly why instead of offering sacrifices 
or trying to propitiate some god, men 
began to put coins and documents in 
cornerstones, or somewhere about the 
foundations of buildings. 

“When the modern world solved the 
age-old problem of how to go farther 
with the arch-than the strength of stone 
would carry, in other words, when iron 
and steel began to be used in construc- 
tion, the cornerstone was no longer a 
sacrificial symbol, nor was it an essential 
part of the building. ; 

“This cornerstone that we are setting 
today carries substantially no load and 
is subjected to no stress or strain. Build- 
ing has gone away beyond that. This 
stone is’primarily a part of a curtain 
erected to keep out the weather, and we 
have made this granite block of rather 
unusual size in order to deposit within 
its strong’ arms documents that have a 
meaning and some day may have historic 
value. 

“Modern builders recognize the fact 
that none of our great steel structures 
will endure as long as the Pyramids have 
already endured. If we should now call 
the roll of the great buildings of the 
United States, we would find that back 
of fifty years few survive and those 
would be found built not of steel and 
stone but substantially of stone alone. 


In a Practical Age 

“We are building monumentally but in 
appearance only. This is a practical age. 
We are not trying to preserve our bod- 
ies for the occupancy of our souls in an- 
other world, nor are we trying to pro- 
pitiate the unseen and unknown powers 
that control the universe.. We are build- 
ing for immediate occupancy, for com- 
fort, for efficiency and for beauty. Few- 
of us realize, I think, how fugitive all 
our buildings may some day turn out to 
be. Few realize that most ofthe books 
printed today will not last over twenty- 
five years. With two or three excep- 
tions, and the exceptions cover only a 
few copies daily, no newspaper 1s now 
printed on paper than will endure and 
remain legible much over fifteen years. 
Some legal documents: are printed on 
better paper and will last much longer. 
No one yet knows’ certainly how long a 
steel and cement and stone building. will 
endure. And upon-the whole it may be 
quite possible that, for some future gen- 
eration, the only really interesting thing 
then left about this building, as a build- 
ing, will be what we put inside this stone 
today. 

“The New York Life never set a cor- 
nerstone before in any building it either 
owned or occupied. Until 1858 the com- 
pany rented space. It was at 58 Wall 
street, 29 Wall street, 68 Wall street, 
106 Broadway, and finally in» 1858 ‘it 
bought 112-114 Broadway (a part of the 
ground on which now stands the great 
building known as 120 Broadway), for 
$110,000, occupied such space as it needed 
and rented the rest of: the building. The 
Broadway front of 346-8 Broadway was 
purchased from D. Appleton & Co., in 
1867 at a cost of $500,000. A white mar- 
ble building was erected on that site, 
which cost about : $1,000,000: and was 
completed in 1870. This building was 
remodeled in 1879. Afterwards the com- 
pany acquired the rear of the block run- 
ning through to Lafayette street, and a 
twelvé-story ~building planned first by 
S. B. Hatch and afterwards finished by 
McKim, Mead & White, was erected. 
The company occupied the five lower 
stories of this building in 1896. Then 
the building completed in 1870 and re- 
modeled in 1879, was torn down and the 
building at 346 Broadway as it now 
stands was completed. Every building 
earlier occupied by the company has en- 
tirely disappeared. 


Seven Home Offices 


“In fifty-seven years the company has 
occupied seven different locations for its 
home office, including this building. 

Longfellow somewhere. says— 

“Ah! To build! To build! 


That is the noblest art of all the 
arts.” 

“The company has responded to that 
sentiment for many years. In addition 
to its home office structures, it has 
erected and owned handsome buildings in 
Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Kansas _ City, 
Omaha, St. Paul, Montreal, Minneapolis, 
Amsterdam and Budapest. 

“All. these have been sold except 346 
Broadway, the building in Berlin, the 
title of which still rests in the company 
and this building. 

“The company came into ownership of 
Madison Square Garden through fore- 
closure and its title dates from Janu- 
ary 8, 1917. We own the property be- 
cause one or two sales that we nego- 
tiated fell through. We meet today on 
that historic site. On it as we came 
into possession, stood Madison Square 
Garden, perhaps the supreme product of 
the genius of Stanford White. Tiptoe 
on the summit of a tower which re- 
sembled, but, in beauty, surpassed the 
Giralda Bell Tower of the great Cathe- 
dral at Seville, stood St. Gaudens’ glo- 
rious bronze of Diana the Huntress. 
That figure became dear to the heart of 
every New Yorker, and Diana shall reign 
again, if I can some day find a throne 
worthy of her occupancy. 

“Nearly eight years ago, when I dis- 
covered that within about twenty-two 
years the company’s occupancy of a part 
of the rear half of 346 Broadway had 
swelled to an occupancy of substantially 
all the building and in addition to that, 
an occupancy of extensive space outside, 
I began to consider seriously what ought 
to be done. Soon after that I began to 
agitate the question of building a great 
home office building on this site. 

“It would not be profitable to review 
all the experiences of the last eight 
years. It is sufficient to say that with 
strain, struggle and almost with bloody 
sweat, we have evolved the plan of this 
building and shall occupy it when com- 
pleted, some time in 1928, 

“For the enlightenment of future gen- 
erations, removed how far in time I do 
not know, we are carrying the symbol- 
ism of the tombs of the Pharaohs into 
the block of granite that is about to be 
set; and we shall do this by placing in 
that stone a copper box containing cer- 
tain records which will reveal, when in- 
spected, something of the history of the 
company during eighty-two years, some- 
thing of its condition and usefulness in 
1927, something of the life and manners 
and morals of New York City, of the 
United States and of the entire world, 
in A. D. 1927, as well as something of 
the greatness or smallness of the com- 
pany whose home office this building is 
to be. 

“I now place in this copper box the 
following documents, most of which are 
printed on durable paper, together with 
one coin: 

“Ist—Two copies of the company’s 
charter as adopted on July 10, 1912. 

d.—Two copies of the coimpany’s by- 
laws as adopted August 11, 1926. 


“3d.—Two complete copies of the com- 
pany’s annual statement on December 31, 
1926, with all schedules attached. 

“When these figures are inspected by 
some future generation, will they indi- 
cate to the men of that day that the 
New York Life, in A. D.,1927, was a 
great company or a little company? Who 
can tell? Forty years ago some of us 
thought the company was a great insti- 
tution. 

“4th—An engrossed roster of the 
names of the winners in the cornerstone 
contest. 

“This roster will tell the world some 
day that ten thousand men and women 
struggled mightily to win the right to 
take part in these ceremonies and to 
have their names placed in the corner- 
stone. In the history of a great benefi- 
cial and beneficent corporation, and in 
the building of what today is one of the 
notable buildings of the world, the men 
whose names are here inscribed are des- 
ignated as outstanding, and when the 
contents of this box are revealed, that 
fact will be confirmed. 

“Sth—A copy of ‘The New York 
Times,’ the only New York daily print- 
ing a limited edition each day on rag 
paper. 

“Here our descendants wil! find an 
epitome of the activities of the ‘entire 
world on the morning of the 17th of 
June, 1927. It will be a picture of what 
all mankind did or dreamed or dared 
yesterday. It will be a cross section of 
the life of the world, this morning, more 
complete, more comprehensive, than ever 
before was placed in a receptacle of this 
kind. 

“6th—A photograph of the Hon. 
James A. Beha, superintendent of the In- 
surance Department of the State of New 

ork. 

“Representing the state during the 
construction of this building, Mr. Beha 
has been active and potent in every one 
of the multitudinous decisions made, 
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A FIRM FOUNDATION 


With more than three-quarters of a century of success and 
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tion to progress along lines that have been thoroughly tested. 
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some of them earlier even than the de- 
molition of Madison Square Garden, 
which preceded the erection of this 
building, and, in a sense, closed an era. 

“7ih—A steel engraving of the presi- 
dent of the company, Darwin P. Kings- 
lev. 

“Sih—Two copies of the Agency 
‘Bulletin.’ 

“Especially prepared in commemora- 
tion of the day, giving as completely as 
possible the status and ideals of the 
agency department of New York Life. 

“Oth.—Two copies of the booklet called 
—Directors, New York Life.’ 

“This booklet will preserve the names 
and something of the history of the men 
who guided the company through its 
first eighty-two years. 

“10th—A copy of ‘Nylic Post’ book, 
American Legion, with supplemental list. 

“11—A twenty-dollar gold piece struck 
in 1927. 

“12th—A record of the progress of the 
company by administrations from 1845 to 
1926, inclusive. 

“13th—A group reproduction of por- 
traits of all the presidents. 

“14th—My addresses and papers from 
1903 to 1927, pyblished by the company, 
in four volumes. These although not 
printed on durable paper I have been 
persuaded by my associates to include 
amongst the items to be deposited in the 
cornerstone. 

“15th—Two copies of this address. 

“It is to be regretted that no history 
covering the last twenty years of the 
company is in existence. Those who 
may be interested when the contents of 
this stone are brought to light can spell 
out of the booklet called ‘Directors, New 
York Life,’ and out of the memorandum 
of progress by administrations, an out- 
line of the company’s history from the 
beginning up to the present date. 





Seven Presidents of Company 


wT 


The company has had seven presi- 
dents. The tenure of office of the first 
two, James De Peyster Ogden and 
Aaron Merchant, was brief. The serv- 
ice rendered by the third president, Mor- 
ris Franklin, will probably never be 
equaled in its length, thirty-seven and a 
half years, and perhaps, taking into ac- 
count the conditions of the times, the 
character of that service will never be 
surpassed. When Mr. Franklin became 
President in 1848, the company had only 
about one hundred and sixty thousand 
dollars in assets, and he left it in 1885 
with sixty-one millions—a__ prodigious 
sum for those days. 

“He was followed in 1885, by William 
H. Beers, who belonged to a little group 
of crusaders who first seem to have 
realized the immense sociological signifi- 


amnice of life insurance. Contemporaneous 
with him were Henry B. Hyde, who 
founded the Equitable Life Assurance 


Society, and with him John A. McCall 
who later became president of New York 
Life, and John B. Hegeman, who was 
the master mind in the development of 
the Metropolitan Life, until it came 
under the admiinistration of the remark- 
abic man who is now its president, Haley 
Fisk and John F. Dryden who founded 
The Prudential and Frederic S. Winston 
of the Mutual Life. 

Mir. Beers was president only seven 
years, but his organizing capacity and 
“ont started the company on a new 

Ecer, 


“He was succeeded by John A. McCall, 


sy genius and charming personality 
will live as long as life insurance has 
traditions, y 

ss With him, through fourteen years of 
“ministration, was associated a man 
whose n 


sta ame otherwise will not appear 
lg be these records, George W. Per- 
“aim t is not easy fairly to estimate 
Ow profoundly his genius and driving 
Power influenced the career of the com- 
gel at an important period. 
‘ hen followed the brief administra- 
Ph: Alexander E. Orr, whom I suc- 
a0 tober exactly twenty years 
Outside a brief reference in the 
8ency ‘Bulletin’ (enclosed in the cop- 


per box), there will be no record in this 
stone of the company’s nearly fifty years: 
of labor internationally. When the 
World War began, on August 1, 1914; 
the New York Life was the great in- 
ternational life insurance company. — It’ 
had offices in every considerable city in 
the world. Under the conditions that ex- 
isted after the armistice in 1918, it was 
decided that this great organization must 
be abandoned. This was a_ prodigious 
task which has not yet been fully ac- 
complished. The foreign business was 
all reinsured, except the business in 
Canada. We are still active there. 
“The six men who were named by the 
legislature of the State of New York as 
commissioners under an Act passed May 
21, 1841, to receive subscriptions to the 
capital stock of the Nautilus Insurance 
Co. which later became the New York 
Life, were, in their utter inability to 
comprehend what was to happen after- 
wards, not unlike moles burrowing in the 
earth. Messrs. Dougherty, Nones, Cush- 
man, Childs, Woodhull and Brady had 
little more idea of what the successor of 
the Nautilus Insurance Company would 
ultimately come to be than the earth- 
worm has of the landscape above it. 
That gives us a starting point which en- 
ables us to realize something of the rev- 
olution which has taken place in the in- 
tervening eighty-six years. Perhaps we 
have today: no more adequate notion of 
what the New York Life may’ ultimately 
come to be than they had of the fu- 
ture of the Nautilus. But I believe we 
have a better comprehension of life and 
its possibilities than these six commis- 
sioners had when they began the two- 
years’ job of organizing the Nautilus. 


Many Changes 


“In the eighty-two years since the 
company began business and in the sev- 
enty-ecight years since it was named New 
York Life there have been vast changes 
in New York and in the world, vast 
changes in transportation and communi- 
cation, vast changes in education and 
rcligions, but while the form of many 
governments has changed recently the 
substance of society and government has 
not changed much and it. can almost be 
said that human nature has: not changed 
at all. It is not illogical for us never- 
theless to believe that we are now on 
the verge of great changes. The world 
stands on tiptoe. In productive power 
men in this country at least have become 
almost demi-gods. They have harnessed 
the forces of nature, transformed them 
into power, and have applied that power 
to doing the work of the world. We 
have entered, as yet uncertainly, into a 
puzzling world, where mysterious waves, 
conveying messages, pass through solid 
walls in contempt of the laws of mat- 
ter. Only four weeks ago Captain 
Charles A. Lindbergh, an American boy 
of twenty-five, flew from New York to 
Paris in thirty-three and a half hours. 
Two weeks ago another American plane, 
carrying two men flew from New York 
almost to Berlin, 3,900 miles. How com- 
pletely a man would have been regarded 
either a lunatic or a fool who had pro- 
phesied such happenings even twenty- 
five years ago! 5 

“The sociological experiment which 
has made it necessary to erect this build- 
ing is revolutionizing society. We are 
apt to forget that. We are apt to forget 
that we are not just insuring people’s 
lives. We are apt to lack appreciation 
of the fact that lives cannot be insured 
in a big way without reconstructing or 
substantially reconstructing the whole 
science of society, and that is what we 
are doing; that is what our contempora- 
ries are doing, that is what our success- 
ors will go on doing. The real struggle, 
the struggle that scientists tell us has 
been going on for some sixteen million 
years is, How can man lift himself higher 
and higher and higher in the scale of 
being; how can he better prepare him- 
self to meet that mysterious purpose 
which most men believe exists, but which 
men disagree over bitterly when they 
speculate about it philosophically or -re- 
ligiously ? 

(Continued on page 14) 
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-~NYLIC-CLUBS-- 


THIRTY YEARS AGO the New York 
Life founded its D. S. O., the $200,000 
CLUB, as an incentive to Distinguished 
Service. It also provides every candi- 
date with a definite, minimum, self- im- 
posed task and yard-stick. 


Term insurance does not count. Semi-annual and 
quarterly business is credited $500 and $250, per 
$1000, only as each premium instalment is paid. 


Every year since its foundation this Club has 
played an important part in the growth of hund- 
reds of earnest agents. 








Its greatest service has bee.1 to inspire average agents to reach, 
and remain on, a plane of success. 


Last year 930 Nylic agents qualified for the $200,000 CLUB 
with a total paid production of over 312 Millions and 236 of 
these agents paid for $400,000 or more. 


The CLUB has grown so large that the TOP CLUB, 


requiring a minimum of $400,000, has recently been 
established. 


To those capable of still bigger things the TOP CLUB 
offers another incentive of LEADERSHIP with special 
honor-rewards of the Presidency, 5 Vice-Presidencies- 
At-Large and 12 Departmental Vice-Presidencies for 
those who head the great list. 


Annual Educational Conferences for Club members 
furnish inspiration as well as practical sales-and-service 
information. 


Club membership helps the agent’s 
mental attitude and his profes- 
sional equipment, while the 
larger production helps his 
pocket-book. 


ea, 


Is it any wonder that, meas- 
ured by usual standards, 
Nylic agents are indust- 
rious, persistent, satis- 


fied and happy? 


~~, 








~ 








New Home Office Building now being 
erected on the site of the famous 
old Madison Square Garden 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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MeWilliam & Hyde 
Undergo Reorganization 


DUE FOR EXTENSIVE GROWTH 





Their Slogan “Building by Helping to 
Build” an Insurance Trademark; Will 
Conduct Educational Classes 





In the last issue of The. Eastern Un- 
derwriter there was to be found an ar- 
ticle on the use of common sense in 
agency building and life insurance sell- 
ing. It was part of an address delivered 
by E. G. McWilliam, associate general 
agent of Ben Hyde of the firm of Mc- 
William & Hyde, general agents of the 
Penn Mutual Life, 285 Madison Avenue, 
New York, before the eightieth anniver- 
sary meeting of the Penn Mutual Life 
in Philadelphia. 

This general agency has recently un- 
dergone a complete reorganization and 
the life fraternity will un- 
doubtedly be knowing 
something of the personalities of the 
firm, together with its aims as a life 
insurance production unit. 

The firm of McWilliam & Hyde was 
organized September 1, 1924, as general 
agents of the Penn Mutual Life, succeed- 
ing Brill & Scott. The firm is composed 
of E. G. McWilliam who started with a 
rate book with Brill & Scott and was 
sales manager of that agency at the time 
of their resignation; and Ben Hyde wio 
was its business manager from its or- 
ganization in 1918. 

Mr. McWilliam for more than 20 
years prior to entering the life insurance 
business was connected with banks in 
New York and Los Angeles. He has 
had considerable experience in impor- 
tant business matters and has made good 
use of it, particularly with partnership 
and corporation insurance. In this con- 
nection he has been enabled to render 
valuable aid in the closing of business 
insurance cases. 

Mr. Hyde was originally trained in le- 

gal work, and subsequently in the mer- 
cantile business for himself in North 
‘Carolina, which was discontinued at the 
time of the World War. 

Upon his return to New York he was 
connected in an executive capacity with 
what was at that time the largest auto- 
mobile agency in America, from which 
he came into the life insurance business, 
helping to organize the Brill & Scott 
Agency, and winning the commendation 
of the Home Office for having one of 
the most efficient offices in the country. 


insurance 
interested in 


Organized for Extensive Growth 


Realizing that their success depends 
entirely upon the degree of success at- 
tained by their full time agents, and 
upon rendering the most efficient service 
to brokers and surplus writers of other 
companies, they have organized them- 
selves so that they limit their personal 
production to existing clients, and de- 
vote ‘their entire time to administrative 
work. 

The sales end of the business is divided 
in two departments—brokerage and sur- 
plus headed by Mr. McWilliam, with 
several supervisors in the field, and the 
full time organization by Mr. Hyde, 
thereby assuring to every case submit- 
ted, whether from within or without the 
Agency, the same individual attention. 

Careful attention is given to conserva- 
tion of business in force and a modern 
system of follow-up is used for that pur- 
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McWILLIAM 


pose, as well as a system of change of 
age information, which is made available 
to all who place business with them. 


Conducts Full and Part Time 
Educational Classes 


Full time and part time classes are 
conducted for training new men, in 
charge of Benjamin Alk, who was form- 
erly an instructor in the Pace & Pace 
Schools, and who is a successful pro- 
ducer of the Agency. 

The Cashier is Paul R. Fischel, who 
has been associated directly with Mr. 
Hyde for about 12 years, and who very 
efficiently handles all office detail. 
Slogan—“Building by Helping to Build” 

The slogan of the agency is typified 


BEN HYDE 


by the trade mark, showing the spirit of 
William Penn on a foundation of “Build- 
ing by Helping to Build,” so that all 
shall meet on the broad pathway of good 
faith and good will. There is a wonder- 
ful spirit of “comaraderie” throughout the 
entire organization, which McWilliam & 
Hyde and their associates and employees 
endeavor to extend to all with whom 
they come in contact. 

Their policy is showing practical re- 
sults, evidenced by the fact that they are 
gaining new friends constantly and an 
increasing business, and it is fair to as- 
sume that ere long McWilliam & Hyde 
will become one of the important agency 
factors in the life insurance business in 
New York. 








JOHN T. PRATT DIES 





Prominent New York Financier Carried 
Life Insurance Approximating $559,000; 
Had $250,000 With New York Life 

An interesting insurance story was 
brought to light by the death last week 
of John T. Pratt, prominent financier of 
New York, who died very suddenly in 
his office. 

Last December Lawrence Priddy, 
agent of the New York Life, sold Mr. 
Pratt and delivered to him a standard 
life insurance policy in the New York 
Life for $250,000. At the same time he 
had an additional $250,000 of insurance 
iscued in two other companies which he 
tried to deliver together with the New 
York Life policy. Mr. Pratt did not take 
the additional policies. 

Need more be said to present a per- 
fect life insurance story from both the 
angle of having accepted a policy and 
passing out of the picture soon after, 
and that of having rejected other poli- 
cies and likewise passing? 

We learn that Mr. Pratt had insur- 
ance approrimating $559,000. He was 
fifty-four years old. 





NOW IN CALIFORNIA 

The Southland Life of Dallas has just 
received permission to enter California 
and A. L. Mallioux, for several years a 
special representative of the Southland 
Life, has been appointed branch manager 
at Los Angeles. Mr. Mallioux will be in 
charge of. development work for some 
time. 


ELEVATED IN POSITIONS 





D. William Carter, now Vice-President, 
and D. Campbell, Assistant 
Treasurer, State Mutual Life 


Along with the election of Chancellor 
Bullock, who has been elected president 
of the State Mutual Life, succeeding 
Burton H. Wright, who was made chair- 
man of the board of directors, D. Wil- 
liam Carter, secretary, was elected vice- 
president and Donald W. Campbell was 
made assistant treasurer. 

Mr. Carter has been associated with 
the company for forty years, having en- 
tered the employ of the company as an 
office boy in 1887. In 1898 he was made 
cashier, and when Mr. Wright was elect- 
ed president, succeeded him as secretary. 

Mr. Campbell, after twelve years’ ex- 
perience in the bond business, came to the 
company last year and was in the treas- 
urer’s department up to the time of his 
promotion of last week. 





CENTRAL STATES’ BUILDING 


The contract for the reconstruction of 
the old St. Louis Ciub on Lindell boule- 
vard, St. Louis, which will be the fu- 
ture home office of the Central States 
Life, has been awarded to the William 
H. & Nelson Cunliff Co. The structure 
was purchased by the company several 
months ago, and is ideally situated in 
the “Heart of St. Louis.” The Central 
States Life plans to hold the formal ded- 
ication of its new home either late this 
he held at the time of his death.” 


DEFENDS POLICY SUIT 





National Life, Vermont, Refuses to Pay 
Policies of St. Louis Attorney 
Murdered Mysteriously 
Suit to resist payment of $150,000 in 
life insurance obtained by Clifford MI, 
Hicks, St. Louis attorney, who was mur- 
dered mysteriously April 30 or May 1, 
has been filed in the United States Dis- 
trict Court in St. Louis, by counsel for 

the National Life of Vermont. 

The company bases its defense agaiust 
the payment of the policies on the 
theory that Hicks -had obtained the in- 
surance fraudulently through misrepre- 
sentations as to his financial condition 
and by withholding certain information 
concerning other matters. 

All of the insurance in dispute had 
been purchased by Hicks during the past 
eighteen months. The first were ob- 
tained in October, 1925, and the last in 
March, 1926. Five of the policies were 
for $25,000 each, one for $15,000 and an- 
other for $10,000. 





WAR RISK PROCLAMATION 





V. J. Miller, St. Louis Mayor, Urges 
Veterans To Reinstate Policies; To 
Make a Week’s Drive 
Mayor Victor J. Miller of St. Louis, 
Mo., has issued an official proclamation 
in a special effort to inform all veterans 
of the world war of their right to re- 
instate war risk insurance policies and to 
convert them into United States Goy- 

ernment life insurance. 

The proclamation set aside the period 
June 18 to July 2 for the big insur- 
ance drive. The official pronouncement 
follows: 

“During the World War the United 
States Government insured, at an ex- 
ceedingly low premium rate, nearly 5,- 
(00,000 members of the armed forces of 
the country against death or total per- 
manent disability. 

“Statutory provision was made for the 
continuance of this war risk insurance 
after the termination of the war, and 
its conversion within a limited time into 
such form or forms of insurance usually 
issued by life insurance companies as the 
insured might request. Many veterans 
do not seem to have had knowledge of 
this continuing privilege, and for one 
reason or another have permitted their 
war risk insurance to lapse. 

“The law provides that no reinstate- 
ment of war risk life insurance which 
has lapsed shall be made after July 2, 
1927. After that date such war risk 
term insurance cannot be reinstated. On 
or prior to that date therefore, such in- 
surance must be reinstated and con- 
verted, at the election of the applicant, 
into one or more of the seven standard 
forms of life insurance provided by the 
government. If such insurance is now 
in force, the insured must convert into 
one of the forms above mentioned on or 
before the above date.” 





LAUDS DECEASED AGENT 

In commenting upon the death of 
William P. Averett, general agent of the 
Mutual Benefit Life at Lexington, Ky. 
who died a short time ago as a result 
of a stroke, the current issue of the 
“Pelican,” the monthly publication o* the 
company, states that “Mr. Averett was 
a man of a genial and affable disrosi- 
tion, and was devoted to the principles 
and. traditions of the company. He be- 
came associated with the company i 
1899, and was an agent at Dansville, Va. 
until 1912, when he was appointed <en- 
eral agent at, Lexington, which position 
he held at the time of his death. 
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Practic al Suggestions to Helpthe Man With the Rate 








Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 





A recent issue of 

Should The “The Echo,” the 

Insured Take Out home office publica- 

A New Policy? tion of the Home 

Life of America, put 

the following question to its salesmen and 
received several conflicting answers: 


“One of your policyholders has a 
Twenty-Year Endowment Policy, issued 
at age 30, now twelve years in force. He 
has taken the’ maximum loan value of 
$480. His annual premium is $42.35 and 
the interest. a loan is $28.80. 


He comes’ you to surrender his 
policy. He argues that it gives him only 
$520 of protection—$1000 less the loan 
of $480, for which he has to pay $71.15, 
being the total annual premium and loan 
interest. He ¢laims it would pay him to 
take out a mew policy and pay less 
money for a full $1000 of protection. 
What would you say? 

The ddvice contained in the majority 
of answers was to surrender the old pol- 
icy and take anew one, if physically fit. 
Agent L. F. Manning, ‘of Chester, gave 
a reasonable argument in favor of re- 
tention of the’ ‘policy, provided the in- 
sured was single. On the whole, some 
pretty fine figuring was done, but nearly 
all advised surrender of the policy, which 
is the wrong thing to do. Now, if that 
line of argument were correct, why not 
advise every policyholder who is in debt 


to use the surrender value of his insur- 
ance to cancel his indebtedness? The 
error in practically all the answers re- 


ceived lies in the assumption that a pol- 
icy loan of $480 reduces the protection 
to $52. “It doesn’t. 

Let us presume that instead of the 
Policyholder going to the insurance 
agency on the fourth floor of a building 
for th:s loan he had gone into the bank 
on th: frst;floor and obtained the same 
amoun: as a loan and under the same 


condi. ns. ‘Instead of a lien on his pol- 
Icy he vould have a lien placed against 
his po: rty as collateral security. There 
1S an igation to repay the loan, and 
if he a prior to repayment, his es- 
tate, ) + the same, would have to take 
Part ©: the proceeds of that policy to 
Pay o: ‘he loan at the bank. His estate 
ls dep: ciated to the extent of the loan. 

oul’ you advise that policyholder as 
you m.. him coming out of the bank to 
lapse ‘nat unencumbered policy up- 
Stairs «id take the cash surrender value 
to pay off the loan at the bank down- 
oe! \ loan is a loan, irrespective of 
b €erever it is made, and must be paid 
= * mie day. What’s the difference 
ke fre 2 loan is made, with the insur- 
cng company or with the bank, so far 
ihe A ‘ed to repay it some time is con- 
ed Viewed from this angle it is 
is Aa the protection his policy gives 
“sang ‘essened a dollar because the in- 
die. . gone into debt. If he should 


his estate that has shrunk by 


the amount of his debt, and not the in- 
surance. 


Certainly, life insurance agents would 


ei “ae a policyholder to lapse a pol- 
Ww She ee an outside loan. Then, 
i My ould they advise him to do so to 
qui “~ an Rig yy ae either case, 
es he wi e obligated to pay 
ha on the debt and to repay the 
and if he. dies his estate will have 


to pay off the debt, whether life insur- 
ance money or other money is used to 
do so. ‘Hence the best advice to the 
policyholder would be to retain his old 
policy in force and get another policy 
of the amount of the loan to pay off all 
indebtedness in event of his death. The 
elements of the transaction either with 
the bank or the insurance company are 
the same, but the average agent loses 
all ability to separate them. 

The policy loan privilege should be 
used only in cases of most urgent need. 
It is a very valuable privilege and is put 
into the contract for that specific pur- 
pose. Perhaps insurance companies grant 
too easy loaning privileges. They fail 
to insist upon repayment of such loans 
with the same efficiency as banks. The 
insureds do not feel under the same ob- 
ligation to repay their indebtedness be- 
cause its relation to their policy blurs its 
nature as a bona fide loan. They even 
add interest to their premiums and call 
the total the cost of their insurance; and 
not even the full insurance at that, but 
orly of the balance left after the loan 
is deducted, as if insurance companies 
should make such loans free. There may 
be an excuse for the insured thinking 
that way, but when agents do so, too—.” 

* 


“The Echo” of the 


Does The Home Life of Amer- 
Prospect Sell ica, for May, sug- 
You? gests that the sales- 


man and his prospect 
may be regarded as two salesmen who 
are trying to sell each other their re- 
spective ideas. The writer says: “Really, 
that is what occurs when you are in- 
terviewing your prospect. His instinct 
and business caution urge him to op- 
pose your views, and your superior 
knowledge of the beneficent effects of 
life insurance protection urges you to 
oppose his delay or refusal, and to coun- 
ter his objections with solid logic. When 
the interview is ended, either the pros- 
pect has sold you his idea that he does 
not require any of your policies or you 
have sold him your idea that your poli- 
cies are vitally essential to the future 
welfare and happiness of himself and his 
family, and that it is against sound judg- 
ment to risk the voyage of life without 
them. 


“The next time you fail to come away 
with the application in your wallet, after 
you have been accorded a proper inter- 
view, just admit to yourself that the 
prospect is a better salesman than you 
are. If you are the kind of agent we 
believe you to be, this thought of defeat 
will sting you into action to so equip 
yourself that when you again meet simi- 
lar objections you will be able to over- 
come them and prove your superior 
salesmanship. Remember that either you 
sell the prospect or the prospect sells 
you.” 





WINS APPLICATION PRIZE 
Koger Stokes, district agent for the 
Southland Life at San Antonio, was the 
winner of the first annual Paul Mont- 
gomery Prize for the largest number of 
applications in honor of the birthday of 
Clarence E, Linz, first vice-president and 
treasurer. Mr., Stokes wrote a total of 

(30) applications during the contest. 


DUNSMORE AGENCY LUNCHEON 


Leaders Club Has Dr. J. A. Stevenson 
As Guest and Speaker; Gives 
Sound Advice 

The William J. Dunsmore agency of 
the Equitable Life Society held a leaders 
club luncheon at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
June 7, at which Dr. J. A. Stevenson, 
vice-president, was the guest and 
speaker. The leaders club qualification is 
based upon a minimum of $20,000 of bus- 
iness, or where a man has reached or 
is ahead of his accumulative allotment 
for the year. Although only twenty men 
attended the luncheon, they were re- 
sponsible for 80% of the paid business. 
John H. Marschling was the leader with 
$128,000 

Dr. Stevenson brought out some new 
and interesting points in his address. He 
said that a large number of agents who 
attempt to analyze a man’s insurance are 
not capable of analyzing it properly, par- 
ticularly from the standpoint of the 
beneficiaries. He mentioned a novel 
service that some men are_ rendering 
such as giving the client a yearly rec- 
ord of his premiums to check against 
and said that, as an approach, this might 
be used with the suggestion, “Mr. Pros- 
pect, have you paid any of your pre- 
miums twice?” 

He also suggested as an approach the 
following: “Mr. Prospect, maybe you 
have too much life insurance. Are you 
sure you are getting the most out of 
your life insurance?” 

Another good entering wedge offered 
by Dr. Stevenson was: “Why, Mr. Pros- 
pect, did you buy life insurance?” He 
thought that this sometimes created a 
splendid opening for the intelligent agent 
inasmuch as a person will often take 
pains to defend anything which he has 
purchased and attempt to convince 
others that he has the best there is to 
be had. 

The speaker stressed the point that the 
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successful agent’s biggest problem is to 
individualize insurance needs, and that 
intelligent agents are not talking so 
much above service, but are actually ren- 
dering it. 











SIX MEN 


We have six new 
territories for six 
good men under 
real general agents’ 
contracts. 
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The Canada Life 
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Life policy plans. Special policies are 
issued in special cases. 
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limits 10 to 70. 


34 Nassau Street 


You Who Seek Opportunity 


Opportunity exists always for those who seek 
success and satisfaction in life insurance field work. 


During 84 years the first American legal reserve 
mutual life insurance company has been served and 
built to greatness by men who found both success and 


This company writes all standard forms of insur- 
ance and annuities on both men and women. Age 


Those who contemplate life insurance 
field work are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 





New York, N. Y. 
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MeWilliam & Hyde 
Undergo Reorganization 


DUE FOR EXTENSIVE GROWTH 





Their Slogan “Building by Helping to 
Build” an Insurance Trademark; Will 
Conduct Educational Classes 





In the last issue of The Eastern Un- 
derwriter there was to be found an ar- 
ticle on the use of common sense in 
agency building and life insurance sell- 
ing. It was part of an address delivered 
by E. G. McWilliam, associate general 
agent of Ben Hyde of the firm of Mc- 
William & Hyde, general agents of the 
Penn’ Mutual Life, 285 Madison Avenue, 
New York, before the eightieth anniver- 
sary meeting of the Penn Mutual Life 
in Philadelphia. 

This general agency has recently un- 
dergone a complete reorganization and 
the life insurance fraternity will un- 
doubtedly be interested in knowing 


something of the personalities of the 
firm, together with its aims as a life 
insurance production unit. 

The firm of McWilliam & Hyde was 
organized September 1, 1924, as general 
agents of the Penn Mutual Life, succeed- 
ing Brill & Scott. The firm is composed 
of E. G. McWilliam who started with a 
rate book with Brill & Scott and was 
sales manager of that agency at the time 
of their resignation; and Ben Hyde wuo 
was its business manager from its or- 
ganization in 1918. 

Mr. McWilliam for more than 20 
years prior to entering the life insurance 
business was connected with banks in 
New York and Los Angeles. He has 
had considerable experience in impor- 
tant business matters and has made good 
use of it, particularly with partnership 
and corporation insurance. In this con- 
nection he has been enabled to render 
valuable aid in the closing of business 
insurance cases. 

Mr. Hyde was originally trained in le- 
gal work, and subsequently in the mer- 
cantile business for himself in North 
‘Carolina, which was discontinued at the 
time of the World War. 

Upon his return to New York he was 
connected in an executive capacity with 
what was at that time the largest auto- 
mobile agency in America, from which 
he came into the life insurance business, 
helping to organize the Brill & Scott 
Agency, and winning the commendation 
of the Home Office for having one of 
the most efficient offices in the country. 


Organized for Extensive Growth 


Realizing that their success depends 
entirely upon the degree of success at- 
tained by their full time agents, and 
upon rendering the most efficient service 
to brokers and surplus writers of other 
companies, they have organized them- 
selves so that they limit their personal 
production to existing clients, and de- 
vote ‘their entire time to administrative 
work. 

The sales end of the business is divided 
in two departments—brokerage and sur- 
plus headed by Mr. McWilliam, with 
several supervisors in the field, and the 
full time organization by Mr. Hyde, 
thereby assuring to every case submit- 
ted, whether from within or without the 
Agency, the same individual attention. 

Careful attention is given to conserva- 
tion of business in force and a modern 
system of follow-up is used for that pur- 
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pose, as well as a system of change of 
age information, which is made available 
to all who place business with them. 


Conducts Full and Part Time 
Educational Classes 


Full time and part time classes are 
conducted for training new men, in 
charge of Benjamin Alk, who was form- 
erly an instructor in the Pace & Pace 
Schools, and who is a successful pro- 
ducer of the Agency. 

The Cashier is Paul R. Fischel, who 
has been associated directly with Mr. 
Hyde for about 12 years, and who very 
efficiently handles all office detail. 
Slogan—“Building by Helping to Build” 

The slogan of the agency is typified 


BEN HYDE 


by the trade mark, showing the spirit of 
William Penn on a foundation of “Build- 
ing by Helping to Build,” so that all 
shall meet on the broad pathway of good 
faith and good will. There is a wonder- 
ful spirit of “comaraderie” throughout the 
entire organization, which McWilliam & 
Hyde and their associates and employees 
endeavor to extend to all with whom 
they come in contact. 

Their policy is showing practical re- 
sults, evidenced by the fact that they are 
gaining new friends constantly and an 
increasing business, and it is fair ta as- 
sume that ere long McWilliam & Hyde 
will become one of the important agency 
factors in the life insurance business in 
New York. 








JOHN T. PRATT DIES 





Prominent New York Financier Carried 
Life Insurance Approximating $559,000; 
Had $250,000 With New York Life 

An interesting insurance story was 
brought to light by the death last week 
of John T. Pratt, prominent financier of 
New York, who died very suddenly in 
his office. 

Last December Lawrence Priddy, 
agent of the New York Life, sold Mr. 
Pratt and delivered to him a standard 
life insurance policy in the New York 
Life for $250,000. At the same time he 
had an additional $250,000 of insurance 
iscued in two other companies which he 
tried to deliver together with the New 
York Life policy. Mr. Pratt did not take 
the additional policies. 

Need more be said to present a per- 
fect life insurance story from both the 
angle of having accepted a policy and 
passing out of the picture soon after, 
and that of having rejected other poli- 
cies and likewise passing? 

We learn that Mr. Pratt had insur- 
ance approrimating $559,000. He was 
fifty-four years old 





NOW IN CALIFORNIA 

The Southland Life of Dallas has just 
received permission to enter California 
and A. L. Mallioux, for several years a 
special representative of the Southland 
Life, has been appointed branch manager 
at Los Angeles. Mr. Mallioux will be in 
charge of. development work for some 
time. 


ELEVATED IN POSITIONS 





D. William Carter, now Vice-President, 
and D. Campbell, Assistant 
Treasurer, State Mutual Life 


Along with the election of Chancellor 
Bullock, who has been elected president 
of the State Mutual Life, succeeding 
Burton H. Wright, who was made chair- 
man of the board of directors, D. Wil- 
liam Carter, secretary, was elected vice- 
president and Donald W. Campbell was 
made assistant treasurer. 

Mr. Carter has been associated with 
the company for forty years, having en- 
tered the employ of the company as an 
office boy in 1887. In 1898 he was made 
cashier, and when Mr. Wright was elect- 
ed president, succeeded him as secretary. 

Mr. Campbell, after twelve years’ ex- 
perience in the bond business, came to the 
company last year and was in the treas- 
urer’s department up to the time of his 
promotion of last week. 





CENTRAL STATES’ BUILDING 


The contract for the reconstruction of 
the old St. Louis Ciub on Lindell boule- 
vard, St. Louis, which will be the fu- 
ture home office of the Central States 
Life, has been awarded to the William 
H. & Nelson Cunliff Co. The structure 
was purchased by the company several 
months ago, and is ideally situated in 
the “Heart of St. Louis.” The Central 
States Life plans to hold the formal ded- 
ication of its new home either late this 
he held at the time of his death.” 


DEFENDS POLICY SUIT 





National Life, Vermont, Refuses to Pay 
Policies of St. Louis Attorney 
Murdered Mysteriously 
Suit to resist payment of $150,000 in 
life insurance obtained by Clifford M, 
Hicks, St. Louis attorney, who was mur- 
dered mysteriously April 30 or May 1, 
has been filed in the United States Dis- 
trict Court in St. Louis, by counsel for 

the National Life of Vermont. 

The company bases its defense against 
the payment of the policies on ihe 
theory that Hicks -had obtained the in- 
surance fraudulently through misrepre- 
sentations as to his financial condition 
and by withholding certain information 
concerning other matters. 

All of the insurance in dispute had 
been purchased by Hicks during the past 
eighteen months. The first were ob- 
tained in October, 1925, and the last in 
March, 1926. Five of the policies were 
for $25,000 each, one for $15,000 and an- 
other for $10,000. 





WAR RISK PROCLAMATION 





V. J. Miller, St. Louis Mayor, Urges 
Veterans To Reinstate Policies; To 
Make a Week’s Drive 
Mayor Victor J. Miller of St. Louis, 
Mo., has issued an official proclamation 
in a special effort to inform all veterans 
of the world war of their right to re- 
instate war risk insurance policies and to 
convert them into United States Gov- 

ernment life insurance. 

The proclamation set aside the period 
June 18 to July 2 for the big insur- 
ance drive. The official pronouncement 
follows: 

“During the World War the United 
States Government insured, at an ex- 
ceedingly low premium rate, nearly 5,- 
(00,000 members of the armed forces of 
the country against death or total per- 
manent disability. 

“Statutory provision was made for the 
continuance of this war risk insurance 
after the termination of the war, and 
its conversion within a limited time into 
such form or forms of insurance usually 
issued by life insurance companies as the 
insured might request. Many veterans 
do not seem to have had knowledge of 
this continuing privilege, and for one 
reason or another have permitted their 
war risk insurance to lapse. 

“The law provides that no reinstate- 
ment of war risk life insurance —_ 
has lapsed shall be made after July 2, 
1927. After that date such war risk 
term insurance cannot be reinstated. On 
or prior to that date therefore, such in- 
surance must be reinstated and con- 
verted, at the election of the applicant, 
into one or more of the seven standard 
forms of life insurance provided by the 
government. If such insurance is now 
in force, the insured must convert into 
one of the forms above mentioned on or 
before the above date.” 





LAUDS DECEASED AGENT 

In commenting upon the death of 
William P. Averett, general agent of the 
Mutual Benefit Life at Lexington, Ky. 
who died a short time ago as a result 
of a stroke, the current issue of the 
“Pelican,” the monthly publication of the 
company, states that “Mr. Averett was 
a man of a genial and affable dis \0Si- 
tion, and was devoted to the principles 
and: traditions of the company. He be- 
came associated with the company i 
1899, and was an agent at Dansville, Va. 
until 1912, when he was appointed <en- 
eral agent at Lexington, which po ition 
he held at the time of his death. 
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Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 





A recent issue of 

Should The “The Echo,” the 

Insured Take Out home office publica- 

A New Policy? tion of the Home 

Life of America, put 

the following question to its salesmen and 
received several conflicting answers: 

“One of your policyholders has a 
Twenty-Year Endowment Policy, issued 
at age 30, now twelve years in force. He 
has taken the maximum loan value of 
$480. His annual premium is $42.35 and 
the interest om the loan is $28.80. 

He comin you to surrender his 
policy. He argues that it gives him only 
$520 of protection—$1000 less the loan 
of $480, for which he has to pay $71.15, 
being the total annual premium and loan 
interest. He ¢laims it would pay him to 
take out a ‘mew policy and pay less 
money for a full $1000 of protection. 
What would you say? 

The advice contained in the majority 
of answers was to surrender the old pol- 
icy and take a new one, if physically fit. 
Agent L. F. Manning, of Chester, gave 
a reasonable. argument in favor of re- 
tention of the’ policy, provided the in- 
sured was single. On the whole, some 
pretty fine figuring was done, but nearly 
all advised surrender of the policy, which 
is the wrong thing to do. Now, if that 
line of argument were correct, why not 
advise every policyholder who is in debt 
to use the surrender value of his insur- 
ance to cancel his indebtedness? The 
error in practically all the answers re- 
ceived lies in the assumption that a pol- 


icy loan of $480 reduces the protection 
to $520. It doesn’t. 

Let us presume that instead of the 
Policyholder going to the insurance 
agency on the fourth floor of a building 
for th's loan he had gone into the bank 
on the frst floor and obtained the same 
amoun: as a. loan and under the same 
condiiins. ‘Instead of a lien on his pol- 
ity h vould have a lien placed against 
his ps. orty as collateral security. There 
1S an igation to repay the loan, and 
if he «ied prior to repayment, his es- 
tate, ) t the same, would have to take 
Part ©: the proceeds of that policy to 
Pay ot ‘he loan at the bank. His estate 
is dep: iated to’ the extent of the loan. 

oul’ vou advise that policyholder as 
you m.. him coming out of the bank to 
lapse chat unencumbered policy up- 
Stairs < id take the cash surrender value 
to pay off the loan at the bank down- 
Stairs’ A loan is a loan, irrespective of 
— r it is made, and must be paid 
oo sone day, What’s the difference 
ke ere * loan 1s made, with the insur- 
ith company or with the bank, so far 
ri ee ‘ed to repay it some time is con- 
cae +s. Viewed from this angle it is 
pal lat the protection his policy giyes 
heed _cssened a dollar because the in- 
die —_ gone into debt. If he should 


his estate that has shrunk by 


the amc unt hi i 
Xt of - 
er is debt, and not the in 


Certainly, life insurance agents would 


hh “sage a policyholder to lapse a pol- 
ms he tcate an outside loan. Then, 
ee —— they advise him to do so to 
i "1% © an inside loan? In either case, 
Mur he will be obligated to pay 
onli g the debt and to repay the 

» and if he dies his estate will have 


to pay off the debt, whether life insur- 
ance money or other money is used to 
do so. ~Hence the best advice to the 
policyholder would be to retain his old 
policy in force and get another policy 
of the amount of the loan to pay off all 
indebtedness in event of his death. The 
elements of the transaction either with 
the bank or the insurance company are 
the same, but the average agent loses 
all ability to separate them. 

The policy loan privilege should ‘be 
used only in cases of most urgent need. 
It is a very valuable privilege and is put 
into the contract for that specific pur- 
pose. Perhaps insurance companies grant 
too easy loaning privileges. They fail 
to insist upon repayment of such loans 
with the same efficiency as banks. The 
insureds do not feel under the same ob- 
ligation to repay their indebtedness be- 
cause its relation to their policy blurs its 
nature as a bona fide loan. They even 
add interest to their premiums and call 
the total the cost of their insurance; and 
not even the full insurance at that, but 
orly of the balance left after the loan 
is deducted, as if insurance companies 
should make such loans free. There may 
be an excuse for the insured thinking 
that way, but when agents do so, too—.” 


“The Echo” of the 


Does The Home Life of Amer- 
Prospect Sell ica, for May, sug- 
You? gests that the sales- 


man and his prospect 
may be regarded as two salesmen who 
are trying to sell each other their re- 
spective ideas. The writer says: “Really, 
that is what occurs when you are in- 
terviewing your prospect. His instinct 
and business caution urge him to op- 
pose your views, and your superior 
knowledge of the beneficent effects of 
life insurance protection urges you to 
oppose his delay or refusal, and to coun- 
ter his objections with solid logic. When 
the interview is ended, either the pros- 
pect has sold you his idea that he does 
not require any of your policies or you 
have sold him your idea that your poli- 
cies are vitally essential to the future 
welfare and happiness of himself and his 
family, and that it is against sound judg- 
ment to risk the voyage of life without 
them. 

“The next time you fail to come away 
with the application in your wallet, after 
you have been accorded a proper inter- 
view, just admit to yourself that the 
prospect is a better salesman than you 
are. If you are the kind of agent we 
believe you to be, this thought of defeat 
will sting you into action to so equip 
yourself that when you again meet simi- 
lar objections you will be able to over- 
come them and prove your superior 
salesmanship. Remember that either you 
sell the prospect or the prospect sells 
you. 





WINS APPLICATION PRIZE 


Koger Stokes, district agent for the 
Southland Life at San Antonio, was the 
winner of the first annual Paul Mont- 
gomery Prize for the largest number of 
applications in honor of the birthday of 
Clarence E, Linz, first vice-president and 
treasurer. Mr., Stokes wrote a total of 
(30) applications during the contest. 


DUNSMORE AGENCY LUNCHEON 





Leaders Club Has Dr. J. A. Stevenson 
As Guest and Speaker; Gives 
Sound Advice 


The William J. Dunsmore agency of 
the Equitable Life Society held a leaders 
club luncheon at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
June 7, at which Dr. J. A. Stevenson, 
vice-president, was the guest and 
speaker. The leaders club qualification is 
based upon a minimum of $20,000 of bus- 
iness, or where a man has reached or 
is ahead of his accumulative allotment 
for the year. Although only twenty men 
attended the luncheon, they were re- 
sponsible for 80% of the paid business. 
John H. Marschling was the leader with 
$128,000. 

Dr. Stevenson brought out some new 
and interesting points in his address. He 
said that a large number of agents who 
attempt to analyze a man’s insurance are 
not capable of analyzing it properly, par- 
ticularly from the standpoint of the 
beneficiaries. He mentioned a novel 
service that some men are rendering 
such as giving the client a yearly rec- 
ord of his premiums to check against 
and said that, as an approach, this might 
be used with the suggestion, “Mr. Pros- 
pect, have you paid any of your pre- 
miums twice ?” 

He also suggested as an approach the 
following: “Mr. Prospect, maybe you 
have too much life insurance. Are you 
sure you are getting the most out of 
your life insurance?” 

Another good entering wedge offered 
by Dr. Stevenson was: “Why, Mr. Pros- 
pect, did you buy life insurance?” He 
thought that this sometimes created a 
splendid opening for the intelligent agent 
inasmuch as a person will often take 
pains to defend anything which he has 
purchased and attempt to convince 
others that he has the best there is to 
be had. 

The speaker stressed the point that the 


successful agent’s biggest problem is to 
individualize insurance needs, and that 
intelligent agents are not talking so 
much above service, but are actually ren- 
dering it. 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


PRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Omaha Denver Des Moines 














SIX MEN 


We have six new 
territories for six 
good men under 
real general agents’ 
contracts. 








Address 
The Manhattan Life Ins. Co. 


66 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 




















TO BROKERS FOR 
THEIR CLIENTS 


The Canada Life 
Issues Policies for Every Need 





Every need that can be filled by means 
of life insurance can be taken care of 
by one or other of the many Canada 
Life policy plans. Special policies are 
issued in special cases. 














HERBERT W. JONES 


Manager, New York City 
110 WILLIAM ST. 


Beekman 5058—6691 

























satisfaction in so doing. 


limits 10 to 70. 


34 Nassau Street 


You Who Seek Opportunity 


Opportunity exists always for those who seek 
success and satisfaction in life insurance field work. 


During 84 years the first American legal reserve 
mutual life insurance company has been served and 
built to greatness by men who found both success and 


This company writes all standard forms of insur- 
ance and annuities on both men and women. 


Those who contemplate life insurance 
field work are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 















Age 





New York, N. Y. 
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HEN Uncle Sam mustered his 
greatest Army and Navy to fight 
overseas, he had a million and one 
things to plan and arrange for. 

You remember the ships that were built 

and the equipment provided—camps at 

home and supplies abroad. 





One of the wisest and kindliest provisions 
was to supply everyone in Service with life 
insurance at less than its cost to the Govern- 
ment—a lower rate than could be offered by 
any life insurance company in America. 
The Government had no taxes to pay and 
made no charge for overhead expenses. 


More than $39,000,000,000 of insurance was 
taken by 4,500,000 Service men and women. 
Many of these wisely took $10,000 policies— 


the largest written by the Government. 
Others neglected their opportunities and 
either took out smaller policies or no insur- 
ance at all. 


The policies were originally issued on the 
yearly renewable term plan. After the war, 
holders were invited to convert them into 
policies on a level premium, legal reserve basis 
such as is employed by America’s large life 
insurance companies. 


But, unfortunately, many policies were al- 
lowed to lapse. And now the officials at 
Washington, gratefully remembering the way 
the Government was supported in time of 
need, offer veterans a final chance to restore 
protection to their families with life insur- 
ance at rates below actual cost. All Service 
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men and women who lapsed their term poli 
cies may have their insurance reinstated by 
the payment of one month’s back premium 
when accompanied by a certificate of good 
health which any physician may give. Or 
they may now take out smaller policies at 
the same special rates. But—the necessary 
formalities must be carried through before 
July 2, 1927.* 


There are perhaps 3,500,000 of you men and 
women specially privileged to get insurance at 
the old bargain rates offered in wartime. Will 
you, who have earned this right, neglect the 
golden opportunity? 


*For information and necessary blanks send to any local 
headquarters of the United States Veterans’ Pureat, 
or of the American Legion, or of the Red Cross, or to 
the national headquarters of any one of these orgatl- 
zations at Washington, D. C. 
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One of the most common misconceptions 
in the public mind regarding life insur- 
ance is that lapsed policies are a source 
of profit to insurance companies and 
therefore are desired by them. As a 
matter of fact, lapsed policies mean loss 
to both policyholders and companies. 
Worst of all they often spell domestic 
tragedy. 


Because of temporary financial press- 
ure, men sometimes stop paying pre- 
miums hoping that a little later they 
may take out new policies—even though 
they realize that at an older age they 


oO} 


will have to pay higher rates, if, by 
good fortune, they are able to pass 
again the necessary physical examina- 
tions. 


Life insurance policies are not merely 
sound investments; in the majority of 
cases they provide the surest form of 
protection for American families. Once 
a man or woman has taken a life insur- 
ance policy every possible precaution 
should be used to keep it in force at its 
full value. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany spends a great deal of time and 


effort each year urging policyholders 
whose misfortune may have caused 
them to lapse their contracts to apply 
for reinstatement. Also, we are glad 
to co-operate with Washington in urg- 
ing Service men and women to get their 
Government insurance reinstated before 
it is too late. 


The 3,500,000 eligibles for this bargain 
insurance are in a fortunate’ position. 
We hope they will take advantage of 
their extraordinary opportunity. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 
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CHANGE IN POLICY FORM 





Disability and Accidental Death Pre- 
miums Must Be Stated Separately in 
Life Contracts, Says Commr. Beha 
Albany, June 18—James A. Beha, su- 
perintendent of insurance, has issued a 
letter to all authorized life insurance 
companies, supplementing his circular 
letter of May 25, in which he cailed at- 
tention to his previous ruling to the ef- 
fect that premiums charged for total 
and permanent disability and accidental 
death benefits included in life policies 
must be stated separately in the con- 
tracts. Mr. Beha says: “After giving the 
matter further careful consideration I 

have reached the following decision: 

“T will not approve, on or after June 
30, 1927, any form of life insurance pol- 
icy containing provisions for total and 
permanent disability or accidental death 
benefits unless the form contains on the 
first page (or on the page where a state- 
ment of the total premium for the con- 
tract first appears) a statement show- 
ing separately the amount of the extra 
premium charged for total and perma- 
nent disability and for accidental death 
benefits; such extra premium to be 
stated in the text of the policy in con- 
nection with the total premium for the 
contract or to be shown by an index 
on the left hand margin of the page. 
In lieu of this requirement it will be ac- 
ceptable for a company to place a nota- 
tion in the text in connection with the 
total premium for the contract, or at the 
foot of the first page, stating the page 
where the extra premium for total and 
permanent disability benefits and for ac- 
cidental death benefits can be found. 

“In the case of policies where the dis- 
ability or accidental death: benefits are 
added by means of riders, the statement 
of the extra premiums in the riders will 
be sufficient. 

“For the present, this ruling will not 
be made applicable to industrial life in- 
surance policies. 

“Any policy form heretofore approved 
which does not comply with the above 
ruling cannot be issued or delivered in 
this state after December 31, 1927.” 





J. L. KELLY PROMOTED 





Has Been Made Assistant Manager of 
Detroit Office Missouri State Life; 
With Company Since 1923 


John L. Kelly, a former member of 


the home office staff of the Missouri 
State Life, has been appointed assistant 
manager of the Detroit branch. Mr. 


Kelly was sent to the Detroit office in 
September, 1926, to become an agency 


special and this promotion comes to him 
re recognition of the splendid work he 
as done, 

Mr. Nelly was born and reared in St. 
Louis and received his education in the 
St. Louis schools. He was connected 
with the St. Louis post office for a num- 
of years before coming with the 
AIISS¢ 


uri State Life, June 20, 1923. His 
POst Olice experience especially qualified 
him ¢ take charge of the company’s 
mailing department. He was later placed 
in charge of the company’s files in ad- 
dition to having supervision of the mail- 
Ing department. 

In 1924, Mr, Kelly attended the agency 
Special school and during the soliciting 
of the United States Steel Corp. group 
Case in 1926, he was sent to Pittsburgh 
and Gary to help with this work. His 
work in connection with the group de- 
partment demonstrated to the home of- 
fice officials that he had the ability to 
sell and in October, 1926, he was sent 
to the Detroit branch as agency special. 
_During his home office connection, Mr. 
elly was active in club organization 
— as a vice-president of the Missouri 
State Life Club and as director of the 
ain loves Benefit Association. He was 
Life’ Lo of the Missouri State 
Mi x — championship baseball team. 
ded elly is 31 years old and is mar- 


LEADS COMPANY AGENCIES 





Hoey, Ellison & Wendt, Equitable Life 
Iowa Agency, Pays for $513,250 
in May 

Hoey, Ellison & Wendt, Inc, New 
York general agents of the Equitable 
Life of Iowa, again led all agencies of 
the company for the month of May with 
a paid-for production of $513,250. Other 
agencies leading in paid-for business are: 
P. B. Rice, Harrisburg; R. H. Sheldon, 
Los Angeles; Wallis & Tyson, Philadel- 
phia and G. U. Silzer, Sioux City. 

L. G. Hanmer, of the New York 
agency, led all other agents of the com- 
pany for the second consecutive month. 
His paid business for the month of May 
was $160,000, making a total of $350,000 
for the two months, He has been an 
agent of the company for only two 
months. Other leading agents for the 
month were: W. M. Germain, Detroit; 
J. A. Mason, New York city; J. A. Fer- 
ris, Kansas City, Mo., and H. J. Miller, 
Philadelphia. 





GROUP POLICY INCREASED 
The group insurance policy held by 
Montgomery, Ward & Co., has been in- 
creased by approximately $10,000,000. 
The coverage is carried by the Equit- 
able Life of New York. 








THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


founded in 1851, has just completed its Seventy-Fifth Anniversary, with a substantial 
increase in new business over 1925. All previous records have been shattered. This 


great expansion is due in marked degree to the splendid spirit of co-operation between 
the Home Office and the Field Force. 


Men contemplating entering the life insurance business would do well to communicate 
with this fine old Massachusetts company before deciding. 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 




















EIGHTY-FOUR YEARS 


Honorable Dealing with the Public, Through 
an Agency Force of Selected and Trained 
Men, has Formed the Character that Explains 
our Reputation. 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Boston, Mass. ; 
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HE MISSOURI STATE LIFE is con- site a 
e a are a 
stantly seeking new ways to help its || H “sew of the new 
men in the field. We recognize that the || Policies we have given 
: 2 our men in the last 
success of our business is dependent upon |} six months: 
the success of the men who sell. Child’s Policies— 
4 peiocneni on -cocetn 
In addition to practical help through Deferred Endowment— 
- Educational Policy 
our Educational, Sales Research and Pub- Sih Melted iia tae 
licity Departments we are constantly Modited Life— 
ia an ans Nos. 1 an 
giving our men new policies, new types of sideesiiciaiediiatias 
insurance, new selling ideas. Training is oe See wale 
essential; sales facts and literature are || saris, tere we pifer all the 
Ler e . than fifty different types. 
necessary, and publicity is a valuable || pernars you would like to 
. wie 6 now somethin more abou 
asset—but the man who, in addition to |} ene"er Imove of hese policies 
all of these, has a real policy to sell, a real |} "yu. 4. sina to hear from you 
idea to present, is the man who finds both confidence “and” you a ae 
. ° e obligation in writing. 
pleasure and profit in his job. : 
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A great Company daily growing greater! 
Missouri State Life Insurance Company 
M. E. SINGLETON, President Home Office, St. Louis 
LIFE ACCIDENT HEALTH GROUP 
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Old Age Endowments 
Brings Peace of Mind 


AND FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE 





Consistent Saving Requires Time, Health, 
Says Ricks Strong In Speech, 
Missouri State Life Convention 





“Old Age Endowments” was the sub- 
ject of the speech of Ricks Strong, man- 
ager of the Little Rock branch office 
ot the Missouri State Life, which he 
made at the annual convention of the 
“one hundred thousand dollar club,” held 
at the Hotel Chase, St. Louis, on June 
6 and 7. 

He said that: 

“There are only two ways for a man 
to build an Estate and thus provide for 
his retirement in old age. 

“He may Accumulate Surplus Funds 
by Saving and Investing over a period 
of years a certain portion of his Income 
not required for his own or his family’s 
maintenance. 

Or—He may Capitalize his future Sav- 
ings at once by depositing each year 
through a Life Insurance contract, a 
very small percentage of the Estate he 
has fixed upon. 

“There are several uncertainties in- 
volved in the Savings and Investment 
plans which are often forgotten or neg- 
lected. 

“Consistent Saving Requires Time. 

“Consistent Saving Requires Health. 

“Consistent Saving is Not Natural. 

“Our Natural instincts impel us to save 
spasmodically, but we are all subject to 
fits of spending which undo a large part 
cf what has been accomplished. 


“Consistent Saving Depends Upon 
3usiness Success. 
“Consistent Saving to be Effective 


must be followed by Skillful Investment. 

“Investment is a science which the or- 
dinary business or professional man has 
neither the time nor the opportunity to 
acquire. 

“Consistent Saving to be Effective re- 
quires that Accumulations should Not 
Be Lost. 

“The dangers along this line facing 
even the most experienced have been 
most impressively illustrated in the con- 
dition of the estate of the late J. P. 
Morgan, one of the greatest financiers 
of all time. 

“Official records show that out of his 
estate of about $80,000,060 he held securi- 
ties amounting. to $7,000,000 which were 
absolutely worthless. 

Consistent Saving As a Method Does 
Not Work 


“The table compiled by the American 
Banker’s Association shows that out of 
100 average American Men at age 25 
only 5 at age 65 will have secured a 
competency. Five will still be dependent 
upon their daily earning power and 44 
will be dependent on friends, relatives or 
society, with not a penny saved. 

“There is no answer to these figures. 
We can judge the future only by the 
past and the law of averages is as in- 
exorable as Time itself. 

“Out of every 1,000 men starting out 
at age 25, about three-fourths will be 
living at age 60, according to the pres- 
ent mortality experience. 

“Tf all were insured, about one in four 
would leave the death benefit of life in- 
surance for their dependents by dying 
prior to age 60, but three in every four 
will need a living income for themselves 
and families thereafter. 

“The provision of a living income for 
the years beyondemen’s productive pe- 
riod is one of the greatest economic 
problems of the age. 

Solution of Problem 


“The most practical and feasible solu- 
tion of this problem is in endowment in- 
surance, annuities and combinations of 
these two forms, with a nation-wide cam- 
paign to sell them as insured investments 
that provide security, certainty of in- 
come and features which cannot other- 
wise be secured. 

“There is a greater field ready for ‘liv- 











One Sentence Sold 
A $100,000 Policy 


It was told the prospect in a 
crowded subway train where 
talking was difficult and was the 
only reference made to life 
insurance. 

The prospect called the follow- 
ing day and arranged for a 
$100,000 policy for his boy of 18. 
That fine sentence is given in 
our special bulletin ‘‘The Dot- 
ted line.’’ If you do business in 
or near New York City we will 
be glad to send it to you. 





177 Montague Street 








On your next case (large or small) try 


THE JOHN H. SCOTT AGENCY SERVICE 
HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 














ing incomes’ than for old-fashioned ‘Life 
Insurance.’ 

“Tt is our opportunity to supply the 
best means of retirement—Old Age En- 
dowment—the best investment. 

“it is the logical development in the 
evolution of the life insurance business. 

“T have heard agents make the state- 
ment that nearly double the amount of 
life insurance could be carried on the 
Ordinary Life plan for the same pre- 
mium as an endowment with almost as 
much cash return at maturity. Mortality 
and expense of the business cost money 
and you cannot nearly double the 
amount insured for a period of years 
without nearly doubling these costs. 


Endowment Plan 


“The Endowment plan must be a defi- 
nite amount maturing at a definite time 
in the future in order to definitely in- 
sure against old age dependency. 

“T have nothing to say against Ordi- 
nary Life used in its proper place. It is 
a wonderful policy and I do not mean to 
belittle its advantages. 

“But—to provide for old age you must 
have an old age endowment policy—no 
other will quite fill its place. 

“There is a place in New York City 
where a band of tired old men spend 
their days making toys. They have 
grown tired, not through work but 
through living, for they have been liv- 
ing a long time. They are near the end, 
and the days seem long because there is 
nothing left to look forward to except 
the end. 

“They have reached the time of life, 
one would think, when their working 
days ought to be over; when they ought 
to be entitled to the rest and mental 
peace that a useful life warrants. 

“But they are bound to go on work- 
ing at their simple toys and living in 
their silent garrets, because these old 


men belong to the city’s aged, lonely 
poor. 

“They keep happy, after a pitiful fash- 
ion. They even regard themselves as 
fortunate. For they possess jobs at the 
period of life when most jobs are closed 
for men. They are able to support 
themselves, in a meager way, and thus 
still cling to their self-respect, for they 
are holding. themselves above the ig- 
nominy of an institution. 

“Their workshop has come to be 
known throughout the city as the ‘Old 
Men’s Toy Shop.’ It has been developed 
in an effort to remedy the situation. of 
the pathetic figure who is turned away 
from office after office because he is too 
old to work. 


Old, Old Story 


“But occasionally, one of them can be 
drawn out, and then there is revealed 
the old, old story of failure to provide 
because of failure to perceive what the 
future held. Insurance? They shake 
their heads as if to indicate that that 
subject is a closed book to them. An 
Endowment? An Annuity? Perhaps if 
they had —but why go into it now? 

“So they sit, doddering over their bits 
of wood and their paint brushes, while 
in another part of the same building is 
to be found a contrast that only empha- 
sizes the pathos of their plight. 

“The upper floors also are inhabited by 
old people—but these are women. The 
women are faced with the same situa- 
tion as the men, loneliness and self- 
dependency—so they sit and sew on 
children’s garments. 

“The majority of them, perhaps, are 
widows—widows whose husbands failed 
to make provision for their future. One 
can almost imagine the husbands turn- 
ing the question of insurance over and 
over in their minds. 

“Tf anything should happen to me 
she’ll always be able to earn a living with 








New Haven. 


HE entire organization of Graham & Luther extends 
best wishes to E. D. Luther on his appointment as 
general agent of the Aetna Life Insurance Company at 
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176 Montague Street 


General Agents Brooklyn and Long Island 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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her needle. I guess we can use the 
money some place else.’ 


Two Classes 


“There they are—the two classes—the 
women who have learned the security 
and comfort that insurance will buy, and 
the tired old men who never have 
realized until now what a difference a 
‘Deferred Annuity’ or an ‘Endowment’ 
policy might have made in their lives, 
And they are such a pitiful handful of 
thousands in all parts of the country 
who have reached the age of unproduc- 
tiveness unprepared. 

“Such tragedies would be fewer if 
youth and middle-age but knew what 
suffering and deprivations await so :many 
of us on the sunset trail. But we go 
on day after day immersed in the sirug- 
gle for wealth and ease, gambling with 
fate and failure and heedless of those 
times ahead when steps falter and the 
eye grows dim, when we shall be politely, 
but firmly, ‘put upon the shelf.’ 

“Ahead of us all is ‘old age’—waiting. 
And, when we get there, many of us 
may live for twenty or thirty years or 
even longer, without the ability to pro- 
duce and dependent upon others or upon 
our own savings during that period. 

“Tt is a strange characteristic of much 
of our thinking on this subject when we 
think at all—that we look forward to 
old age as a brief period during which 
time any privations or suffering which 
may be forced upon us, will at the worst, 
be of short duration. The facts do not 
justify such a foolish attitude. Look 
about you; go over in your mind the 
ages of ‘old people’ whom you know and 
you will be astonished at the number 
who are over eighty years of age. Many 
live to ninety, some over a_ hundred 
years. 

Retirement Age 


“Therefore, since age sixty or sixty- 
five is the generally accepted time of vol- 
untary or enforced retirement, you can 
see that twenty or thirty years of so- 
called ‘old age’ is quite a common ex- 
perience. How necessary it is then, to 
make adequate provision for it in ad- 
vance. 

“Without question, there is no known 
method for the average person, of ac- 
cumulating a ‘retirement fund’ during 
productive years which can compare with 
the Old Age Endowment method. 

“At first thought, such a_ statement 
may appear to be an exaggeration. But, 
consider the situation carefully for a mo- 
ment. 

“One reason why anyone would ques 
tion such a statement is this: away back 
in the minds of all of us is the deeply 
ingrained opinion that ‘we can profitably 
invest our own money.’ No matter how 
meager our experience—no matter how 
often we see others failing at this really 
very difficult job, we think ‘we are ex 
ceptions’ and that ‘we would not have 
acted so foolishly or displayed such poot 
judgment as our friends who lost.’ 

“That is the old gambling instinct com 
ing to the surface but dressed up in the 
disguise of superior wisdom and bette! 
judgment. 

Life Insurance Safer Way 

“Of course there are some of! these 
‘one hundred per cent wise boy:,’ wh 
feel that J. P. Morgan and the Roth 
childs are mere toys in investmetl 
knowledge when compared with thelf 
own superior wisdom and foresight. Pet 
haps you can wake them up to tle act 
that the slower, surer way of Life I 
surance is the best after all. Show thet 
the wonderful results accomplis' ed by 
compound interest when it has > sul 
cient time to run. Look at the t:bles " 
your rate book and see what one dollat 
a year saved and invested at compoun 
interest will amount to in twenty 
thirty years. The results are simp! 
astonishing. 

“And that is what is happening to the 
dollars which men invest in the reserve 
on their Life Insurance policies aid thé! 
is one reason why every old man wh 
is receiving the benefit of his Life. It 
surance savings says: “The only t 
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New York Life Agent 

To Write Million In June 
ONE DAY’S WORK 
Lawrence Priddy Will Be Close to 


$5,000,000 Mark For First Six 
Months 1927 


$450,000 








Lawrence Priddy, than whom there is 
no better known and no more capable 
life insurance agent, will pay for ap- 
proximately $1,000,000 of business in the 
New York Life during the month of 


LAWRENCE PRIDDY 
(Photo by Blank & Stoller) 


June. This information comes to The 
astern Underwriter direct from Mr. 
Priddy who, when asked by a represen- 
tative of this paper the other day how 
things were going, said, character- 
istically : 

“Well, before the day is over I expect 
to have in my possession applications 
amounting to $450,000.” 


Turning around, he continued: “See 
that man over there with his back to 
us”; pointing to a very prominent busi- 
hess man with many affiliations in New 
York, ‘that man is going to sign an ap- 
plication for $150,000 or $200,000 before 
the day is over.” 

Mr. Priddy told of another incident in 

conn. <iion with his work where one of 
the isuking officials of a world-wide bus- 
ess, who is domiciled in New York and 
of wicm he had heard but never met, 
pho: asking Mr. Priddy to come to 
his oice, which, of course, ~Lawrence 
did— +d left with a signed application 
for ».\U,000 of life insurance. 
, tt interesting to know that while 
Mir, -riddy started out this year in- 
tending to sever his connections, gen- 
oot. with outside activities he has not 
ect 


ble to do so as fast as planned; 


but, sctwithstanding, his business for 

the {si six menths of 1927 will be con- 

sideroily over $4,000,000 and will be 

i around” pretty near the $5,000,- 
mark, 





FRANKLIN LIFE EXAMINED 
Acccntly the insurance department of 
Illinois and Missouri completed an ex- 
nati n of the Franklin Life covering 
the pcriod from the date of the last ex- 
amination to December 31, 1926. This 
Teport covers about forty-seven type- 
Written pages. The closing paragraph of 
states surance department’s ‘reports 
ates: “It will be apparent that the com- 
cool has enjoyed steady growth, both 
dane nee to the amount of its insur- 
lke "Thode and with regard to its as- 
i Sond e business written seems to be 
oh te quality, and the character of in- 
ply eee high, yet the increase in sur- 
's has been rather slow, due chiefly to 


heavy deferred divi 
policyholders dividend payments to 


R. H. MILLER SUCCEEDS KEFFER 


Will Take Over Life Department Gen- 
eral Agency, Aetna Life at Scran- 
ton; With Company Since 1912 

Announcement. has been made by 
Vice-president Kendrick A. Luther of 
the Aetna Life, of the appointment of 
Robert H. Miller, succeeding Roscoe H. 
Keffer, who will take over the life de- 
partment general agency at Scranton. 

Mr. Miller was born in Scranton Aug- 
ust 26, 1892, and has lived in that city 
all his life. He attended the Technical 
High School of Scranton for two years 
and was graduated from the Scranton 
Lackawanna Business College in 1912. 

In September of that year he became 
associated with R. H. Keffer as cashier 
and bookkeeper. At this time Mr. Keffer 
was general agent for the accident and 
liability department of the Aetna Life 
and Affiliated Companies, and had been 
in Scranton but a few months. In 1916 
he also became Life department general 
agent for northwestern Pennsylvania, 
and Mr. Miller was appointed cashier of 
the life department and office manager 
for the casualty and fire departments. 
Six years later in 1922 Mr. Miller was 
made assistant general agent of the life 
department, and has since devoted virtu- 
ally all of his time as agency supervisor, 
working with the agents in building up 
the present Scranton organization. 








LEAGUE AGENTS’ CONVENTION 





George Washington Life Field Force 
Convene at Hotel Princess Ann, 
Virginia Beach, Va. 

The annual convention of league of 
agents of the George Washington Life 
was held for three days last week at 
the Princess Ann Hotel, Virginia Beach, 
Virginia. The session opened on Thurs- 
day last with an address of welcome to 
Virginia by John W. Nash, general agent 
of the company at Blackstone, Va. This 
was followed by an address by J. O. 
Jennings, president of the $100,000 league 
entitled “As to the $100,000 League.” 
Other speakers of the day were Harri- 
son B. Smith, president of the company, 
who spoke on “Our Company,” and F. J. 
Kulman, general agent of the company 
at Savannah, Ga., who told “How I Did 

it” ; 

Presentation of certificates of mem- 
bership to the league for the vear 1927- 
1928 were then awarded. Speeches were 
then made by Frank O. Redford, general 
agent at Louisville, on “Writing Old 
Policy Holders,” and W. A. Watson, 
who spoke on “Insurance on Women.” 

The Friday session was given over to 
conferences between the agents and the 
officers of the company and short talks 
to the agents by the officials of the com- 
pany. 

The convention was brought to a close 
with a short session on the returning 
steamer to New York. 





Old Age Endowments 


(Continued from page 12) 
I. regret now is the fact that I didn’t 
save more in this way.’ 

“Just so does Life Insurance operate 
in old age. Up the hill of life a man 
pulls his burden of responsibilities, and, 
if he is wise, he will see to it that there 
is a solid dependable financial platform 
provided for himself upon which he can 
climb in after years, coast down the sun- 
set trail of life, his burdens laid aside, 
his life’s work done. 

“If he carries Life Insurance now, he 
may be certain that it will, ‘carry’ him 
then. 

“Old age, indeed, may be life’s crown- 
ing glory. With health and financial in- 
dependence, we shall rejoice in the mel- 
low, restful twilight of those days. Think 
how much happiness the closing years 
might bring—pleasure trips long post- 
poned; winters in Hot Springs and sum- 
mers in the Ozark mountains, with 
leisure to dream and infinite peace of 
mind.” 


PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old 
well established company with a progressive management and an un- 
equalled dividend record, it will be to your interest to investigate our 


proposition. 


Address, PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 86 Fulton Street, New York City 











SECURIT Y— 


When the Mutual Benefit was organized in 
1845 there were only a few Life Insurance 
Companies in the United States. Through 
the Wars, Panics and Epidemics of all these 
years, it has always stood safe and secure as 
a foremost disciple of Pure Life Insurance. 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 


Newark, New Jersey 


Organized 1845 

















THE OLD LINE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


Home Office Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


is one of the largest companies from its be- 
ginning ever organized in the United States. 


Life, Accident and Health Insurance | 


Territorial possibilities in the following states: 


California Minnesota Pennsylvania 

Illinois Ohio South Dakota 

Iowa Oklahoma Texas 
Michigan Oregon Washington Wisconsin 


RUPERT F. FRY, President W.S. HANLEY, Agency Secretary 














Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 
Founded 1805 


Pennsylvania 


The Provident has worked out a practical plan 
by which the Home Office, through an Edu- 
cational Supervisor, is assisting in the devel- 
opment of new agents. 
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N. Y. Life Building 
A Livable Structure 


A SYMBOL OF THE STATE 





Occupants Will Absorb Spirit of Life In- 
surance, Says Com. J. A. Beha 
at Cornerstone Ceremonies 





In his speech at the cornerstone lay- 
ing of the New York Life building last 
week, Commissioner J. A. Beha praised 
the officials of the company in their part 
in building a structure which was a sym- 
bol of the state. In part he said: 

“Nearly two and a half years ago the 
‘officers and building committee of the 
New York Life came to me as superin- 
tendent of insurance with their home of- 
fice problem. They told me about their 
inadequate home office facilities at 346 
Broadway, the crowded condition that 
there existed, the then necessity for ob- 
taining office space in other surrounding 
buildings, the inadequacy of that plot 
for development for their present and 
future needs, the fact that they owned 
the plot on which Madison Square Gar- 
den then stood, their belief in the avail- 
ability of the Madison Square Garden 
plot for the building of a new home of- 
fice for their company and their plans 
already outlined for such a new home 
office building. 

“No superintendent of insurance of 
this great state has ever had the privi- 
lege that I have had in the planning 
and building of such a great structure. 
No superintendent has ever had the 
pleasure and satisfaction that I have had 
in the performance of my duty in con- 
nection with the erection of this build- 
ing. ; 

“We found that this great and grow- 
ing organization—the New York Life— 
could no longer properly house itself at 
346 Broadway; that the property there 
owned by the company would not lend 
itself to such development as the needs 
of this company then required and will 
require in the future. We examined the 
location where we are standing here 
today. We found it most suitably lo- 
cated to take advantage of the transit 
facilities supplied by the city. — | 

“We found the plot adequate in size 
and suitable for a building which would 
meet the present and the future needs 
of this great organization. Each step 
was approved and we then came to the 
plans of our building. These gave us 
our greatest concern. We knew that 
upon them depended success. We studied 
them, reviewed them and changed them 
and studied them and_ changed them 
some more—always making them better 
and picking a finer building. 


Planning Building 


“Aiming to take advantage of the God- 
given light and air for the greater com- 
fort and health of the occupants of this 
building, always remembering that this 
great building should be in keeping 
with the great organization it rep- 
resents, in keeping with the ideals 
of the organization it represents, also, 
remembering that beauty of design, 
beauty of architecture need not detract 
from its usefulness. While in my offi- 
cial capacity I may presume to repre- 
sent the people of the State of New 
York and particularly the policyholders 
of this company. 

“In planning this building, we have 
dug the foundations deep; we have 
tried to build them solid and of lasting 
material. We have built them above 
the surface and we have built up—our 
plan is higher step by step. We have 
not tried to build merely a spectacular 
building or a building simply for show. 
We have not tried to erect a building 
that would be noticed simply because of 
its conspicuousness. We have not tried 
to build up a building to overshadow our 
neighbors so that they would no longer 








-What’s Ahead ? 


states. 








If the answer does not satisfy, learn the advantages of a 
contract with Fidelity. More than 36,000 direct leads a 
year from Head Office lead service.' 

Fidelity is a low net-cost Company, operating in forty 
| Full. level net premium reserve basis. 
$350,000,000 insurance in force—growing rapidly 

Write for our booklet ‘‘What’s ahead ?’’ 


The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 
WALTER LeMAR TALBOT, President 


Over 


PHILADELPHIA 




















The Columbian National Life Insurance Company | 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 


Columbian National Agents can offer the best in 
LIFE, ACCIDENT and HEALTH INSURANCE 
Columbian National Policies make selling easier. 





Policies backed by one of the v strongest companies in the coun having ample 
capital, cumin 4 and highest prt vo of + nn an 


Exceptional opportunity is offered to salesmen o 


chardcter and ability. 








Communicate at once wit 
Agency Department, 77 Frankiim Street, Boston. 














get the benefit of the sun and light and 
air, but we have tried to build our build- 
ing on our own land with due regard for 
the rights of our neighbors and with due 
respect to our surroundings. We have 
tried to follow the City of New York’s 
desires in its plans to build a city beau- 
tiful. We have built up, we have stepped 
back and we have built up and stepped 
back and built up and stepped back, al- 
ways higher, symmetrical on all sides, 
until we finally come to the highest point 
from which the flagpole will point on, 
still higher, still upward, symbolizing our 
state’s motto “Excelsior”—and from this 
pinnacle the Stars and Stripes will soon 
gloriously flow to the breezes. 


A Livable Structure 


“In this building we have tried to 
develop the spirit of life insurance it- 
self which is to build upon a broad, solid, 
safe foundation, steady growth, gradual 
rise, always higher, always better. We 
have tried to give the future occupants 
of this building all possible benefits of 
the life-giving elements of light and air 
and natural ventilation. We have tried 


to realize that the home office build- 
ing of the New York Life Insurance 
Co. must be a livable building, whose 
occupants, by their very surroundings, 
would absorb the spirit of life insurance 
—service to others. We have tried to 
realize that this building going up al- 
ways higher, step by step, always point- 
ing upward should typify life insurance 
itselfi— as described by our president— 
life insurance is light.” 





Darwin P. Kingsley’s 


Cornerstone Address 
(Continued from page 7) 


“Tt would be as foolish to undertake to 
prophesy today what life insurance will 
ultimately come to mean in society as 
it would have been for those original 
commissioners eighty-six years ago, to 
have written down in black and white 
what would finally happen to the Nauti- 
lus Insurance Co, If they had done that 
they would now be ridiculous. I shall 
not therefore attempt any prophecy be- 








CONSIDER THIS CONTRACT 


You can read in it satisfaction for your policyholders, and for 
yourself the assurance of a contented clientele. Look over and 


compare these terms: 


Any natural death...... 
Any accidental death. ... 
Certain accidental deaths 


$5,000 
10,000 
15,000 


eeeeeece 


Accident Benefits, $50 per WEEK (Non-cancellable) 
Also Disability Income, Waiver of Premiums, etc. 


ALL IN ONE POLICY 


Because your prospect quickly sees its advantages, we have 
named this broad United Life contract “A Policy You Can Sell.” 
In assuring your clientele’s future, it also assures yours. 

There may be an opportunity in your community. If so, our 
Vice-President, Eugene E. Reed, will tell you all about it. Write 


him direct—and directly. 


UNITED LIFE 
AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


Concord, New Hampshire 


INQUIRE: 











yond expressing the general conviction 
that under this supreme purpose there js 
no limit to the development of the hu- 
man race, and that the supreme purpose 
of life insurance is to advance that de- 
velopment. I do not undertake to say 
what man shall ultimately become, how 
he will ultimately live, nor what it all 
means. 

“I am satisfied on your behalf and on 
behalf of the two millions of people and 
their eight millions of dependents, who 
make up the membership of this com. 
pany, to place in this cornerstone cyi- 
dence that we had done something at 
this point in the history of the world 
which helped man in his upward prog- 
ress and that we had faith to believe 
that that progress was infinite in its 
possibilities. 

_ “In that faith we dedicate this build- 
ing to the better development of the sci- 
ence of society. ; 

“The building does not . represent 
merely the dreams of idealism. It will 
in the myriad activities which it is to 
house, be in the very center of business 
supporting all sound enterprises that in. 
fluence the lives of men. 

“It will be the workroom of practical 
men who nevertheless dream dreams and 
see visions. Its physical majesty and 
beauty will reflect the moral majesty and 
beauty of the impulse which created it, 
It will become, let us hope, one of the 
foundation-stones of a glorious, social 
edifice, now dimly foreshadowed, which 
1s to rest not on ignorance, and hatred, 
and war, and agony, and tears, but on 
the immeasurable strength and the per- 
fect justice which are the foundation- 
stones of life insurance itself.” 


500 MILLION IN FORCE 








Equitable Life of Iowa is Now Among 
Half Billion Dollar Companies 

: _ Of Country 

The Equitable Life of Iowa exceeded 
the goal of five hundred million dollars 
of insurance in force on June 15, placing 
it_ among the half-billion dollar compa- 
nies of the country. This goal was 
reached at the end of a five and a half 
months’ campaign to reach a half-billion 
before the sixtieth anniversary conven- 
tion to be held at Asheville, N. C., June 
29 to July 1. 
_A train, the five hundred million un- 
limited, was used as the vehicle for the 
campaign. The train was scheduled to 
arrive at an imaginary five hundred mil- 
lion town on June 15. This same train 
made a successful journey back in 1915 
when it was desired to reach the first 
one hundred million of insurance in force. 

A new record was established in paid- 
for production received in one day on 
June 15 when $2,818,669 was paid for. 
This one day’s receipts is more insurance 
than the company had in force in 188 
twenty-one years after its founding. Ev- 
ery month beginning with July, 1925, the 
Equitable Life of Iowa has shown an it- 
crease in paid-for production over the 
corresponding month of the previous 
year. 





DIVISIONAL MEETING 

The rapid growth of the Western and 
Southern Life in the Louisville territory 
was celebrated with a divisional meeting 
and smoker at the Kentucky Hote!, Lou- 
isville, Friday, June 17th. In attendance 
at this celebration were officials from the 
company’s home office in Cincinnati, the 
entire staffs of the three Louisvilie dis 
trict offices under superintenden's 
Davis, J. McFarland and H. P. !rooks 
and the two New Albany districts undef 
superintendents C. B. Heiser and W. |: 
Axton, 





_..TO SPEAK IN LONDON ; 
William J. Graham, second vicc-pres" 
dent of the Equitable Life Assurance Se 
ciety, in charge of group insurance 


sailed for Europe June 11, accompanie 
by Mrs. Graham and John Price Hyatt 
District group supervisor for Delawatt 
and Maryland. Mr. Graham will attend 
the eighth international congress of a 
uaries in London, where he is to presttt 
a_paper on “Group Insurance.” 
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Trust Co., Cooperation 
With Life Companies 

MANY CHANGES IN 20 YEARS 

G. A. Eubank, Hart & Eubank, Tells 


Houston Life Underwriters That Re- 
lationship is Being Rapidly Developed 








The co-operation between the trust 
companies and the life insurance compa- 
nies is being rapidly developed, Gerald 
A. Eubank, of Hart & Eubank, New 
York agents for the Aetna Life, told the 
members of the Houston Life Underwrit- 
ers and Trust Officers at a meeting 
which was held on June 8. He further 
stated that: 

“To obtain a proper idea of the value 
of such co-operation, it is necessary to 
consider some of the earlier aspects of 
life insurance, and as well, the public’s 
former attitude towards insurance men. 
Those of you who have sold insurance 
for some time know that a very desirable 
change has occurred. Even in \the last 
twenty years things have improved not 
only in so far as your relationship with 
your company is concerned, but with re- 
spect to your contracts with the pros- 
pects as well. I think it is permissible 
to say that a generation ago the insur- 
ance man was looked upon somewhat 
askanse. He was placed in the same 


category with the itinerant book agent. . 


He was viewed as something of a ped- 
dler who sold articles that were unde- 
sirable or unappreciated. To many he 
was considered merely as a ‘salesman 
who lived by his premium, whose pro- 
fession had no code of ethics and as 
one who rarely, if ever, gave proper con- 
sideration to the service of his clients as 
we know it today. The reason was that 
at that time the public knowing little or 
nothing about insurance, cared less for 
those who represented it. We cannot 
blame the public nor can we blame in- 
surance officials. It merely indicates that 
there was not the apparent definite need 
for insurance then that there is today, 
and it is a compliment to insurance as 
a commodity, that it is daily measuring 
up to the requirements being imposed 
upon it by greater business activities. 


Premium Rates 
In view of the frequent inquiries in 
this day as to why premium rates should 









not be materially reduced, it is interest- 
ing to know that in 1847 the premium for 
an ordinary life policy of $1,000 at age 
35, in the Mutual Life of New York, 
was 527.50, while today the gross rate i 
only (1 cents larger ($28.11) for a simi- 
lar policy, and this rate is reduced in 
the Srst year by a substantial refund 
(divi‘ond). Cash dividends were not paid 
by t! | company in the earlier years of 
Its cvistence, except a dividend. after 
five \cars, was allowed, “payable at 
deat ' ‘ogether with the sum insured.” 
Consiter the fact that today there is no 
forfeiiure of surplus in event of death or 
lapse; that interest rates now are just 


eum’ 





Agency, state facts regarding: 


is active. 
annually. 


The Eastern Underwriter 





ARE YOU THE MAN I WANT? 


If you believe you have the ability to assist a New York City Agency 
Manager of a large New York company in the further development of his 


1: Sales and organization experience 

2: Age 

3: If married 

4: If with life insurance sales experience 
5: Paid production 


An Assistant in this Agency now earns a salary of $600 per month 
and, up to date, has paid for over $500,000 of personal business, of which 
he enjoys full first year and renewal commissions. 
sonal production for the first five months of 1927 exceeds $500,000. These 
figures are given to illustrate the fact that the management of this Agency 
The man wanted is a man capable of earning at least $10,000 

Confidential correspondence. 


Box 1062 


The Manager’s per- 


86 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 








about one-half those that could be real- 
ized 75 or 80 years ago, and that the 
compensation of employes and the outlay 
on account of virtually all other expenses 
incident to the conduct of a life insur- 
ance office and also of every other line 
of business has more than doubled, and 
it will be easily seen that the cost of 
life insurance now is relatively much less 
than in the earlier days. Add to this 
the further fact that the policies of 75 
or 80 years ago were far less liberal in 
their provisions than those of today, and 
it will be apparent that life insurance 
protection is one economic benefit which 
is provided in modern lines at relatively 
less cost than 70 or 80 years ago. 
Development of Insurance 


The development of insurance has been 
rapid and interesting because the men 
in the home offices of the companies and 
the salesmen on the streets saw that 
the public’s attitude towards insurance 
could only be molded to their own ad- 
vantages by offering additional services, 
and we have found one company after 
another increasing the various operations 
that might be offered in the sale of in- 
surance, and helping it to cover greater 
and different situations. 

“There are many splendid agents over 
the country who have gained a mistaken 
idea that life insurance companies are in 
actual competition with local trust com- 
panies for business. They build up sales 
talks comparing the benefits their life 
companies can offer as against the same 
types of benefits offered by the trust 
companies. What unnecessary and, at 
the same time, misguided efforts are 
these! They never produce business for 
the agent. Then why indulge in a profit- 
less comparison of the relative merits of 
the two institutions? Furthermore, an 
agent who makes an unfavorable com- 
parison of a trust company with his life 
insurance company is, in many instances, 
unconsciously placing his own compnay 
in a ridiculous position, because today 
many of our leading life insurance com- 
panies designate local trust institutions 
as their accredited fiscal agents in cer- 
tain communities, with particular refer- 
ence to the handling of insurance funds 








Uni ted States 


1 day up to 14 years. 
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2,500,000 
NEW PROSPECTS EACH YEAR 


That is approximately the number of newly born children arriving each year in the 


Each child is a new prospect for the Juvenile Policy of The Lincoln National Life. 


‘ The Lincoln National Life Juvenile Policy is written on the lives of children ages 
: : The Payor insurance feature provides for waiver of further pre- 
miums in the event of the death or disability of the father. 


Lincoln National Life representatives always have a fertile field of prospects on 
ch to work for new ones are arriving each day in his community. 
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The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 
Lincoln Life Building 


More Than $480,000,000 in Force 


Fert Wayne, Indiana 
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for investment in mortgages in their ter- 
ritory. If an agent states a trust com- 
pany is not reliable, is he not placing his 
company in an embarrassing position if 
it is developed that the trust company 
is acting as the fiscal agent for his own 
company? 
80 Billions In Force 


“There is more than $80,000,000,000 of 
life insurance in force today. Of this 
vast amount, probably less than 10% is 
covered by agreements providing for the 
distribution ‘of the principal through in- 
stalment payments, such as monthly in- 
comes, so-called. trust settlements, and 
the like. Notwithstanding the fact wide- 
awake insurance company officials and 
agents, as well as most ‘trust companies 
throughout the United States, unreserv- 
edly advise the necessity for the conser- 
vation of proceeds of life insurance poli- 
cies, over 90% of the total insurance now 
in force will be paid out in lump settle- 
ments unless something is done to bring 
about a different attitude on the part 
of the insuring public in regard to this 
conservation idea. 

“The desired results can be brought 
about only through intelligent efforts on 
the parts of insurance agents and trust 
company officials working independently 
of each other. This does not, however, 
mean these two agencies are to co-oper- 
ate less in their joint efforts than has 
heretofore been the case. They should do 
this to an even greater extent, but they 
should develop more independnt plans for 
carrying on this work in their respective 
fields than heretofore. Since the major- 
ity of the $80,000,000,000 of insurance was 
placed on the books of the life compa- 
nies mainly through the efforts of life 
agents, and the bulk of the $70,000,000,- 
000 of trust company resources were cre- 
ated through the independent work of 
the trust officers, it is apparent that in 
their respective fields both the life 
agents and the trust officials have done 
very effective work. Although in many 
cases, working in closest co-operation, 
representatives of these two institutions 
have not been so effective in attaining 
desired results as their proven ability in 
their own fields would indicate they 





should be. There must be some funda- 
mental reason for such a condition, and 
I believe it is this. 

“Ways and means for paying pre- 
miums, in the most simple and direct lan- 
guage, can be provided without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, when a prospect makes 
the request of the agent to solve this im- 
portant problem for him. I’ve often been 
quite helpful to my prospects in bridging 
them over this seemingly unsurmount- 
able obstacle, and I’m sure all of you 
here tonight have done likewise. Now, 
let’s take the banker, or the trust offi- 
cer. Is he by nature and training of 
the same optimistic make-up as the life 
agent? Certainly not. If he were, he 
wouldn’t be a banker for long. He is a 
student of economic conditions, conser- 
vative in thought and action, usually able 
toa see both sides to any proposition, but 
never openly admitting seeing other than 
the unfavorable conditions surrounding 
your particular deal. He is “old man 
conservation” himself, and without him 
this great country of ours would not be 
nearly as wonderful as it is today. 


Life Agent Is Specialist 


“The life agent is a specialist in cre- 
ating future wealth through his ability 
to convince people they should contract 
to pay insurance premiums for many 
years to come. The banker in a special- 
ist in consérving wealth and giving sound 
advice in regard to creating additional 
wealth out of money now in hand. Both 
the banker, which term includes the trust 
officer, and the life insurance agent can 
be of value in co-operating with one 
another, but they can be most effective 
in working in their independent fields, 
the agent selling the idea of creating, and 
the banker and trust officer selling the 
idea of conserving. 

“After they have been educated in life 
insurance fundamentals, the trust officers 
should carry on an aggressive campaign 
among the clients of their own institu- 
tions in creating insurance trusts cover- 
ing policies already in force, of which 
there are now in excess of $80,000,000,- 
000. Over 90% of these vast sums are 
available for solicitation now for insur- 
ance trusts, and are just awaiting the 
call of wide-awake trust officers.” 





WILL RETURN LOAN POLICIES 


The Mutual Life of New York an- 
nounces that it has discontinued the 
practice of retaining policies pledged for 
loans it makes under them. Hereafter 


policies upon which loans are granted 
will be endorsed in the home office to 
record assignment of the policy and will 
then be returned to the policyholder. A 
new form of note is required. No pres- 
ent policy loans will be distributed, but 
when additional loans are made on the 
new form of note policies will be~ re- 
turned. If a policyholder now having a 


Ican on his policy desires to do so, he 
may substitute a new note for the exist- 
ing note and receive his policy. 





























the preceding year. 





was: 









Established 1879 





—1926— 
ANOTHER ONWARD MARCH YEAR 


Total of new Life Insurance issued, increased and restored 
(paid for) for 1926: 


$158,331,102 
Last year was the eighth consecutive year in which this 
Company has shown a gain in new paid-for business over 
The total of life insurance in force on December 31, 1926, 


$909,479,363 _ 


RPP LIAL LIE 


Bankers Life Company 
GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 





Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Missouri State Life 
Lindbergh Tribute 


LAUDS HIM AS GREATEST HERO 





Company Place Full Page Ad in St. 
Louis “Post Dispatch” Exploiting 
Accomplishments of Aviator 





Rather a unique tribute was paid to 
Col. Charles A. Lindbergh by the Mis- 
souri State Life on Friday, June 17, by 
placing a full page advertisement under 
the heading—Back Home—in the St. 
Louis “Post Dispatch.” It praised Col. 
Lindbergh for his wonderful work and 
likened his wonderful achievement to 
that of the days of Christopher Colum- 
bus. The advertisement was as follows: 

“Here's looking at you, Slim,” the 
whole world has been saying to Lind- 
bergh—and now it’s our turn. In the 
cable news of Lindbergh’s doings at the 
English flying field the other day we 

sad: 
He signed the guest book at. the 
officers’ mess and registered St. Louis as 
his home town.” ; 

He registered in the heart of his home 
town, while his Spirit of St. Louis was 
registering all over the world. He has 
made us all happy here in the old home 
town—somehow made it more homey and 
dearer; made us think even better of it. 
As a town thinketh in its heart so it 1s. 
Come to think of it, it’s some town Just 
on general principles. Among other dis- 
tinctions, a big league town—a big league 
town to the world of nations. We are 
world’s champions of the sky as well as 
of the diamond. And we are just pro- 
vincial enough to be proud of being stuck 
in the world’s eye as the most enterpris- 
ing, spirited and advanced of American 
cities—the foremost exponent of world 
progress, 

Lindbergh not oniy put the town he 
hails from on the map as it had never 
been registered before—he registered for 
America; he put his country on the 
map of the world as few things have 
done since Christopher Columbus discov- 
ered it. 

Myriad ships have crossed to these 
shores since 1492, but Christopher’s brave 
adventure is still undimmed in fame, still 
fresh in memory. No subsequent ex- 
ploits, be they never so heroic, can dim 
or lessen Lindbergh’s place in history. 
So long as this old oblate sphereoid sails 
through space and mankind preserves its 
memories or its archives, Lindbergh’s 
fame will be secure like Christopher’s— 
the fame of “the fellow who did it first.” 

Many are the immediate significances 
to Lindbergh’s superb feat. No dove of 
peace ever flew to greater purpose, no 
Ambassador of good-will ever bore such 
amity to the nations, no mercury ever 
winged the skies with such a message to 
the commercial gods. Not the least 
among the significances of this most 
startling American accomplishmen of the 
twentieth century is its potential import 
to our metropolis so distinguished. Un- 
der the impetus of fresh fame, St. Louis 
should take its entitled first place in avi- 
ation—our central location among Amer- 
ican cities, with its “shortest route to 
everywhere,” offers St. Louis the op- 
portunity to become the bull’s-eye of 
the aerial map, just as it is the railroad 
focus of the United States. Capital is 
not wanting. Quick enterprise, quick- 
ened genius and the new “Spirit of St. 
Louis” can make this advantaged city 
the great center and stronghold of the 
new transportation system, to whose im- 
mediate development Lindbergh’s exam- 
ple throws wide the gates of the sky. 

But all these considerations, impor- 
tant though they be, are minor to the 
broad, deep, human meaning of the bird- 
man’s heroism. Human simply, it is; in- 
timately human, and universal. 

The one supreme fact upon earth, the 
one significance earth possesses, has 
been the rise of man. Up from the level 
of the lower orders of creation, up 
through the ages, the human being has 


fought and climbed; he has won his way 
by heroisms. 

Upward at each step some one hero 
has led the way. But one man’s con- 
quest is the conquest of every man in 
our struggle for mastery of the unknown, 
of the forces that lie concealed in na- 
ture; in our conflict with the elements. 
For each new step, each new victory 
won, is the triumph of the race of man; 
it glories and it lifts humanity. Why 
does all the world love a hero? His 
heroism makes heroes of us all. He 
gives action and expression and answer 
to our high hopes; he realizes our nobler 
visions; he turns our aspirations into 
achievement. 

Lindbergh gave the world its greatest 
excitement since the war. He filled the 
world with joy by a deed of sheer beau- 
ty. The doing of a marvel that had 
never been done but only dreamed of, 
but in a manner that surpassed the 
dream, an ideal feat of daring and ge- 
nius, the flight of a dauntless spirit, a 
triumph of youth that captivated the 
world’s fancy, and touched the core of 
romance—it was a perfect thing. 

It was a gallant thing—a youth’s dream 
come true, so simply, so quickly, so bril- 
liantly. His fond ambition realized, his 
brave deed how rewarded! How he 
leapt to fame! Didn’t it all seem too 
good to be true in this vale of tears and 
disappointments? With what modesty 
and grace and boyish naiveté he bears 
his honor. No wonder all the heroism 
in the breast of mankind rose to ac- 
claim the deed of do-or-die which set 
new marks of human courage, genius and 
accomplishment. 

So there is more than awe and won- 
der, more than pride, in that acclaim. 
It’s deeper than the sensational, finer 
than cheers. The boy who flung a rain- 
bow of glory across the seas and bumped 
his head against the stars above the 
peaks of fame—he did more than span 
the waters between continents. He 
spanned the great heart of mankind with 
sympathy—he made of all men for the 
moment one great clan in its love for 
the youthful brother. He turned the old 
world’s heart young again and made its 
old eyes moisten, 

When the mob about a New York 
prize ring stops silent a moment in the 
midst of the night’s sport to pray for 
that boy somewhere out in the invisible 
void soaring above the dark waters 
something great has happened to the 
human heart. And great has been the 
answer to human aspirations. A rare 
moment in the experience of mankind 
nae benignities can neve- be 

ost. 

Lindbergh wrote across the skies the 
poetry of this age. The spirit of man 
is refreshed. 

There has been made for the time 
something finer of life. Materially and 
emotionally the world is a better world 
to live in.- Men are the happier for their 
new sense of universal sympathy that 
flowered out of their enthusiasms. Man 
has a new light upon himself and _ his 
kind, a higher and brighter vision of his 


day—his own brave day—and his tomor- 
TGw. 





UNDERWRITERS’ ELECTION 

The Colorado Association of Life Un- 
derwriters held its annual meeting at the 
new Manhattan restaurant, Denver, June 
16, and elected John H. Frost of the Mu- 
tual Benefit Life, president; P. W. 
Eames, Aetna Life, Grand Junction; W. 
H. Manning, Connecticut “Mutual Life, 
Colorado Springs; E. A. Schlichter, 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Fort Collins, 
and | Charles R. Mason, Northwestern 
National Life, ; Denver, vice-presidents. 
Harry C. Fabling, Pacific Mutual Life, 
Denver, elected secretary-treasurer; H. 
Allen Nye, Equitable Life, Denver, chair- 
man of the executive committee; W. W. 
Winne, of the Connecticut Mutual Life, 
addressed the meeting on “Co-operation.” 
Ralph M. Waterbury, of the Bankers’ 
Life of Des Moines, was awarded a sil- 
ver cup for selling the most life insur- 
ance during the past year. His total was 
147 policies amounting to $698,500. 

















Fifteen Thousand 
Opportunities 


“Sales Promotion Division, Agency Dept., it 
Union Central Life Ins. Co., in 
Cincinnati, Ohio: tt 


“On Monday Mr. A. H. H. received the book- ex 
let, ‘How I Solved the Life Insurance Prob- 


lem.’ Monday night he read the booklet care- a 
fully. Tuesday morning he came into our 2 
office and took out an additional $5,000 . 
policy.” . 
This letter from one of our Texas agents is one . 
of many similar communications we have re- 
ceived during the last two months, telling of ts 
actual results from the Union Central’s 1927 “ 
circularization campaign among old policy- ne 
holders. 7 
Two hundred sixty thousand Union Central Me 
policyholders were circularized with a letter $e 
offering one of our new booklets. Fifteen - 
thousand replies were received and more are : 
coming in every day. 7 ye 
While the chief purpose was to offer service to : 
our policyholders, our agents have followed up E 
these fifteen thousand leads with astonishing : 
success in writing new business. 2 
———Just one more of the Home Office enter- hs 
prises which help swell the monthly commis- . 
sion check for Union Central agents. 
Ww 
j th 
UNION CENTRAL jf : 
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Life Insurance Company |§ ' 
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Agents Must Choose 
Prospects Judiciously 


TELLS BAD EFFECTS OF LAPSES 





V. P. Laird, Connecticut General “Bulle- 
tin,” Says Proper Selection of Pros- 
pects Means Conservative Business 





“An agent’s compensation for placing 
new insurance is naturally felt to con- 
sist primarily of his first years’ commis- 
sion,” says Vice-President J. M. Laird 
in the Connecticut General “Bulletin” for 
June, but actually the compensation of 
the able agent is three-fold. 

“He receives a first year’s commission, 
it is true, but that represents only his 
first step toward prosperity and financial 
independence. He also receives, if his 
business is the kind which lasts, a con- 
tinually increasing renewal commission 
income. The importance of this cannot 
be overstressed. but this too does not 
exhaust the profits which he makes from 
his business. 

“The third form of compensation is in 
his continually enlarging clientele of sat- 
isfied loyal policyholders, who will in 
themselves make up a large part of his 
list of prospects for years to come, and 
in addition will furnish him with really 
worth while introductions to their 
friends. This compensation, like many 
of the most desirable rewards in this 
world, seem intangible but the discern- 
ing far-sighted agent can translate it into 
a handsome remuneration.” 


Loss Through Lapses 


Mr. Laird sees the lapsation of policies 
as the most disturbing element in an 
agent’s career. He thinks the judicious 
selection of one’s prospects is the surest 
way to build a solid, conservative busi- 
ness. Continuing he says: 

“The second and third portions of an 
agent’s remuneration bring him face-to- 
face with the disastrous effect of lapses. 
If an agent writes business of a type 
which may be counted on in general to 
endure for ten years or more, he will 
receive ultimately about as much in re- 
newal commissions as he has already re- 
ceived in first year’s commissions. But 
if his lapse rate is such that. the average 
duration of his policies is reduced to five 
years, or three years, or one year, his 
total compensation may be reduced by 
from twenty-five to fifty per cent. <A 
sizable loss! 

*But this is only a part of the story. 
Every policyholder lost by lapse means 
the loss of a contract, an acquaintance, 
a future prospect, who, as his income 
and insurance needs grow, could be sold 
additional insurance with far less diffi- 
culty than the brand new prospect who 
has to take his place, and who, before 
the sale can be made, must be labori- 
ously searched for, cultivated and made 
acquainted with your company.” 

Careful Selection of Prospects 

1 


\'v. Laird is of the opinion that agents 
who select their prospects with care are 


usually compensated later on by in- 

creased amounts of insurance and great- 

er opportunities for making contacts with 

of ’ prospective buyers of insurance. 
e@ says: 


“Would you not, if you hope for in- 
creasing new business annually in the 
years to come, rather secure it through 
the proper selection of prospects for in- 
surance now than through the continual 
strucsle to beat your previous year’s rec- 
ord by means of longer hours, harder 
work and increasing self-sacrifice, at a 
time when you begin to feel an inéreased 
need for leisure ? 

“The close relation between low lapse 
rates and the ability to secure new busi- 
ness from existing policyholders is 
shown by a glance at the results in the 
Allen, Russell and Allen Agency of the 
Company. The first and second year 
.“pse rates of this agency have run year 
in and year out at considerably less than 
half the lapse rate of the company as a 
whole, but the percentage of insurance 
written on old policyholders has been 
Well above the average. Such business 


secured from old policyholders could 
never have been written to such a large 
extent if the original business had not 
been well selected and sold to policy- 
holders who were able to carry the par- 
ticular amounts and kinds of insurance 
for which they were solicited. 

“The opportunity to use these old pol- 
icyholders for additional insurance and 
as contacts to obtain other prospects 
was a dividend due to the agents of Al- 
len, Russell and Allen in return for 
their careful selection of prospects in the 
past.” 





LEAD COMPANY IN MAY 


W. J. Blackwell, of McWilliam & Hyde 
Agency, Penn Mutual Life Personal 
Production Leader for Month 
Willis J. Blackwell, of the McWilliam 
& Hyde Agency of the Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. in New York, was 
number one in volume paid for in May 
by the personal producers. of this com- 

pany. 

He has been in the insurance business 
about nine years, during all of which he 
has been with the Penn Mutual, and he 
is well known among the life insurance 
fraternity in New York through his ac- 
tivities in the Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Blackwell’s success is due to con- 
scientious, systematic work. He keeps 
accurate records of his daily work and 
at the end of the year can tell just what 
he has made every time he turned a 
door-knob, whether the man was in or 
not, in addition to what each interview 
and sale netted him. He says that the 
secret of success in the life insurance 
business may be summed up in one word 
—work. 








H. E. Hyatt, agent at Norton, Va., for 
the Mutual Life of New York, has quali- 
fied for the $250,000 Field Club which 
meets this year in Seattle. 


James H. Reed, Pres. 
Reliance Life 


Passes Away 


(Continued from page 1) 
Judge Reed is Pittsburgh’s greatest loss 
at this time and is a loss not only to the 
community but to the entire state.” 

Attorney H. Fred Mercer—“The life of 
Judge Reed has been more constructive 
in Pittsburgh than any man of his gen- 
eration. He was of the old Puritan 
stock, level-headed and ‘go-aheaded.’” 

County Commissioner E. V. Babcock— 
“IT am greatly shocked to hear of the 
death of Judge Reed. He was one of 
the most beloved men in Pittsburgh and 
died with more friends than he knew he 
had. He was one of our most respected 
citizens and helped with all his might to 
build up Pittsburgh to the position of 
greatness it occupies. 

W. Monro, president American 
Window Glass Company — “Pittsburgh 
has lost one of her greatest citizens, 
not only of the present, but in her his- 
tory.. No man ever took a greater in- 
terest in the welfare of this community 
than Judge Reed. His opinions always 
were sought in all matters of importance 
and he was noted not only as a wonder- 
ful advisor on all public questions, but 
his opinions as a lawyer were given the 
highest rank in the business world. He 
was ‘unassuming and unostentatious, but 
his passing is a tremendous loss to Pitts- 
burgh.” 

J. M. Schoonmaker, chairman of the 
board, Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad 
—“There is no one in the community to 
fill Judge Reed’s place.” 

Rev. Dr: Maitland Alexander—“‘The 
death of Judge James H. Reed is a great 
loss: to Pittsburgh. His ability, his great 
grasp of affairs, his fine character, his 
religious influence were such that they 
leave a void which it does seem cannot 
be easily filled.” ; 

James Francis Burke—“Judge Reed’s 








“OLD TIRONSIDES” 





Have You Contributed to the 
Restoration Fund? 





writer: 


keep “Old Ironsides” afloat. 








The John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company, of 
Boston received the following request from a well-known under- 


“I notice in the March issue of The John Hancock 
Signature a reference to ‘Old Ironsides.’ 
“One of my associates in the office has asked me to 
obtain if possible one of these pictures, and I would 
like to have one myself. Therefore I am enclosing 
my check in the amount of fifty cents.” 


While the John Hancock is not acting as agent for the Navy 
Department in the sale of pictures, the Agency and Clerical 
Force, as well as Home Office executives, are all working to 


If any underwriter wishes to secure this beautiful reproduc- 
tion of the “Old Ironsides” painting by Gordon Grant, noted 
marine artist, and will send in 25c, we will see that he gets the 
picture and the Navy Department the money. Address Inquiry 
Bureau, 197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 





LIFE INSUBRAEE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


; Sixty-four years in business. Now insuring Two Billion Five Hundred 
Million Dollars on nearly 6,000,000 policies. Safe and secure in Every Way. 














motto was ‘but let us look at the other 
side.” He was one of the leaders of the 
legal profession who hated lawsuits and 
probably prevented more litigation than 
any other man in the history of the Al- 
legheny county bar. He was a great 
counsellor rather than a brilliant advo- 
cate. He was essentially a moderator 
whose wisdom brought peace where con- 
troversy would have been ruinous to both 
sides. He was modest, gentle and un- 
assuming and he had little use for those 
who traveled on other people’s brains, or 
assumed superior air as a result of an- 
other generation’s accomplishments. He 
liked real men and women who did 
things worth while. He was a genuine 
gentleman and his loss to the community 
will be distinct and long felt particularly 
in legal and business circles.” 


Activities Other Than Insurance 


There follow some of the things to 
which Judge Reed had lent himself. He 
was advisor to Andrew Carnegie and one 
of the organizers of the United States 
Steel Corporation and one of its first 
directors. He organized the Public Utili- 
ties of Pittsburgh and vicinity, which 
are today grouped under the Philadelphia 
Company and of which he was head for 
years. He organized the Pittsburgh, 
Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad and the 
Union Railroad, and was active in the 
affairs of the Pittsburgh and Lake Erie 
Railroad. 


Judge Reed gained his title from serv- 
ice as a judge of the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Western District of 
Pennsylvania. He was widely known and 
highly respected for his profound knowl- 
edge of law. He possessed high charac- 
ter, rare judgment and-was noted for 
his breadth of vision. 


He was for many years general coun- 
sel and vice-president of the Pittsburgh 
& Lake Erie Railroad. He was. also 
general counsel for the Carnegie Steel 
Company. 

After organizing the Pittsburgh, 
Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad, Judge 
Reed became its president and continued 
so until his death. - One of the most 
prominent transactions he had connec- 
tion with was that concerning the sale 
of the Carnegie Steel Company to the 
United States Steel Corporation. 


Judge Reed was a member of the law 
firm of Reed, Smith, Shaw & McClay; 
president and director of the Union Rail- 
road Company; chairman of the board of 
directors, Farmers’ Deposit National 
Bank; director, Farmers’ Deposit Sav- 
ings Bank; director, Farmers’ Deposit 
Trust Company; director, Fidelity Title 
& Trust Company, and of the Gulf Oil 
Corporation; and vice-president and di- 
rector, Philadelphia Company: in addi- 
tion to being president and director of 
the Reliance Life. 


Member of Many Clubs 


He indulged in golf as recreation from 
routine matters. He was a member of 
the Oakmont Country Club. the Alle- 
gheny Country Club, the Fox Chapel 
Golf Club and the Longue Vue Club. He 
was also a member of the Duquesne Club 
of Pittsburgh, the Union League Club 
of Philadelphia, the University and Law- 
yers’ Clubs of New York, the Pittsburgh 
Art Society and the Academy of Science 
of Pittsburgh. Judge Reed received the 
degree of LL.D. from Princeton Univer- 
sity in 1902, and in 1919 was similarly 
honored by the. University of Pittsburgh. 
He was a member of the Shadyside 
Presbyterian Church for many years, and 
chairman of the board of trustees of that 
church. 


Judge Reed married Kate J. Aiken, 
daughter of the late David Aiken, long 
a respected citizen and business man of 
Pittsburgh. Their children are Senator 
David Aiken Reed, a member of the firm 
of Reed, Smith, Shaw & McClay; Tames 
Hay Reed. Jr., and Katherine, married to 
John G. Frazer, son of Justice Robert S. 
Frazer, of the supreme court of Pennsyl- 
vania. He also had one sister, Mrs. Da- 
vid A. Hengst, and one. brother, J. A. 
Reed, both of whom reside in Pittsburgh. 
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Prudential Industrial 
Changes and Promotions 


CONTEST ON PACIFIC COAST 





C. E. Thomason, Superintendent Rich- 
mond, Ind. District, Completes 30 
Years of Service; Emil Weber 
Completes 25 Years 





Superintendent Charles E. Thomason, 
of the Richmond, Ind., district, has. been 
enrolled in Class “F” of the Prudential 
Old Guard, on completion of thirty years 
of continuous service with the company. 
He started at Evansville, Ind., on May 
25, 1897, and on December 13 of the 
same year was placed in charge of an 
Assistancy at that location. 

After assistancy experience at Evans- 
ville, Paris, Illinois, and Louisville, Ky., 
Superintendent Thomason received ap- 
pointment to his present position on 
December 31, 1906, at -Richmond, Ind., 
at which point he has continued to date. 

Division Q, covering the Pacific Coast, 
is humming with special activities. In 
the far Northwest contests have been 
staged between Tacoma and Portland 2 
and between Portland 1 and Seattle 2. 
The Portland districts seem to be ahead, 
Assistant Superintendents Siglinger and 
Foster leading their town to. victory. 
Among the agents doing especially well 
are J. C. Belingy, C. Hitchcock, E. M. 
Belfield and E. M. Sanson. | 

In Tacoma, Assistant Superintendent 
C. W. Youd and agent W. C. Lauer 
are taking the lead. Assistant Super- 
intendent J. M. Olmer and agent lie@y & 
Wemp, of Seattle 2, are ahead in that 
district, according to the latest report. 

Vivian Barrington, formerly an agent 
in the Darby, Pa., district, has been pro- 
moted to be an Assistant Superintend- 
ent in the same district for the week 
beginning June 20. : 

Emil Weber, Assistant Superintendent 
of Chicago 6, will have completed twenty- 
five years of service with the Company 
on July 12, and will accordingly be 
welcomed to the ranks of Class “E,” 
of the Prudential Old Guard. 

Mr. Weber’s service dates from July 
12, 1902, when he was placed in charge 
of an agency in the Chicago 10 district. 
He was promoted to be an Assistant 
Superintendent in the same district on 
September 21, 1908, serving in this capa- 
city until February 22, 1909, when he 
became 2n Ordinary Instructor. In May 
of the following year Mr. Weber was re- 
assigned to an Assistancy in Chicago 10, 
later being transferred to Chicago 6. He 
was transferred to Chicago 4 district on 
December 28, 1914. After a brief illness, 
Mr. Weber returned to duty on March 
20, 1916, as assistant cashier of the Chi- 
cago 6 district. He was again placed in 
charge of a staff of agents March 31, 
1919, which position he still holds. 

This assistant’s record is a most com- 
mendable one, from the standpoint of 
production, quality of business written 
and conservation. 





30TH ANNIVERSARY YEAR 
The Colonial Life is celebrating this 
‘year their thirtieth anniversary and every 
man of the field force is making every 
effort to make this year the best in the 
history of the company. 


OLSEN HEADS PHILA. ASS’N. 





John Hancock Superintendent Elected 
President at Annual Meeting at 
Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia 


Niels M. Olsen, superintendent of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life, was elected 
president of the Philadelphia Association 
of Life Underwriters at the annual din- 
ner meeting which took place on the 
roof of the Bellevue-Stratford yesterday. 

Other officers elected were: First vice- 
president, David W. Donley, Travelers; 


second vice-president, Thomas M. Scott, 
Penn Mutual; treasurer, Henry Ross, 
Philadelphia Life. The directors for the 
next three years are: Franklin L. Bett- 





NEILS M. OLSEN 


ger, Fidelity Mutual; James O. Jensen, 
Aetna Life; William R. Robinson, Mis- 
souri State Life; Herman Rosenberger, 
Metropolitan Life and J. Elerick Willing, 
State Mutual Life. 

Niels M. Olsen’s career has been en- 
tirely in the weekly premium field. 
Starting with the Metropolitan Life in 
Beston in 1893, he worked for that com- 
pany as an agent in Massachusetts, Illi- 
nois and Iowa until 1900 when he entered 
the employ of the John Hancock at Sa- 
lem, Mass. 

In 1902 he was appointed assistant su- 
perintendent and became the first super- 
intendent of the Salem Agency July 4, 
1904. He was transferred in 1915 to the 
Philadelphia No. 2 Agency of the John 
Hancock and has been there ever since. 

Mr. Olsen has been identified with the 
Philadelphia Association of Life Under- 
writers for several years, having held at 
various times the offices of secretary, 
treasurer as well as being a member of 
the executive committee. 





J. A. DUFFY PROMOTED 


On Monday, June 20, James A. Duffy, 
formerly assistant at the Long Island 
City office of the Colonial Life, assumed 
the managership of the Yonkers, N. Y., 
office for the same company. Mr. Duffy 
has ranked in second place on the in- 
crease “honor roll” for the year and is 
among the expert salesmen of the com- 
pany. 








THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
INCORPORATED 1871 


Admitted Assets, Over 51 million 
Insurance in Force, Over 300 million 
Payments to Policyholders in 1926, Over 314 million 
Total Payments to Policyholders Since Organization, 
Over 43 million 


JOHN G. WALKER, Chairman of the Board 


BRADFORD H. WALKER, President 








WATCH THE SMALL BUSINESS! 





Writer for Colonial Life of America 
Says Agents Make Mistake in 
Neglecting It 
“In your effort to build up increases,” 
says the “Colonial News,” “don’t make 
the mistake of passing over the large 
volume of small business—5 cent and 10 
cent policies that are always available in 
order to secure the business with the 

larger premium. 

“Go after those larger policies of 
course, whenever and wherever you be- 
lieve they are, but remember that there 
are hundreds of small policies available 
right around you—all the time—if you 
will gather them in; experience has 
proven that. 

“The vast system of industrial life in- 
surance was founded upon five cent and 
ten cent policies and they still continue 
to be the backbone of the business. 

“It’s always an advantage to get the 
prospect on the books, to make him ac- 
tually a policyholder; then, if you make 
a friend of him and give the service to 
which he is entitled, you will make a 
‘booster’ of him, for yourself and the 
company. 

“A man will do ten times as much 
‘boosting’ after he becomes a policyhold- 
er. He takes a keener interest, he feels 


‘a personal bond to the company in which 


he is a policyholder and to whom he is 
looking for the protection of his dear 
ones, even though his premiums be small. 

“Then, there is still another reason 
why the 5 cent and 10 cent policyholders 
are especially desirable. 

“No one is a more likely prospect for 
insurance at any time than the man who 
already carries it in the company you 
represent, even though the amount be 
small. The five cent policy is the best 
introduction there is to the larger poli- 


cies.’ 





ARREARS EXPENSIVE TO AGENT 


“Arrears are an expensive luxury,” 
says the Western and Southern Field 
News. 

“It is sometimes easier to let a case 
slide than it is to collect it, but the 
price you pay is out of all proportion to 
the trouble you save. 

“To permit arrears means lending time 
to the policyholder and borrowing trou- 
ble for yourself. 

“Arrears are a garnishee on your earn- 
ings. They stop payment of your special 
salary and extra compensation. 

- “When arrears continue to accumulate, 
they use up your commission on collec- 
tions. 

“Arrears are cold-blooded gold dig- 
gers; they take everything and give 
nothing. 

“When you flirt with arrears, make up 
your mind that you must pay and pay 
and pay. 

“Arrears bring about the pernicious 
triangle between collections and protec- 
tion. They create havoc in the home 
where they are permitted to enter, be- 
cause they jeopardize the family’s life in- 
surance protection. 

_ “Arrears will never be entirely abol- 
ished, but they must be eternally fought. 

“There will always be some arrears, 
but that’s no reason for having any more 
than can be prevented. 

“A gardener could argue that there 
will always be weeds, but if he didn’t 
keep them down to the minimum they 
would soon destroy his garden. 

“Keep up the fight to keep down ar- 
rears. 





Industrial Life Insurance— 
Ordinary ie Policies— 





The Colonial Life Insurance Company of America 


Especially Attractive and Favorable to the Insured. 


forms of Life, Limited Payment and Endowment, containing attractiv: 
and novel features, with High Values at Low Cost. 


A 


SMITH’S 20TH ANNIVERSARY 





Sup’t. of Agencies, Western & Southe-n 
Life, Presented Parchment Testi- 
monial; Also Service Button 


The twentieth anniversary of Sup: r- 
intendent of Agencies Samuel H. Smit!’ 
service with the Western & South rn 
Life is being celebrated throughout | )i- 
vision “A,” which is the territory uncer 
his supervision. 

A record-breaking effort to secure in- 
dustrial business was made with exccl- 
lent results last month in connection 
with the celebration, and a parchment 
testimonial commemorating the event was 


wn 

















SAMUEL H. SMITH 


presented to him. On it were inscribed 
the names of all the superintendents of 
his division; also the twenty-seven lead- 
ing assistant superintendents and agents 
in the order of their standing for the 
week. A roll of honor, consisting of 
the names of the leading assistant super- 
intendents and agents who participated 
in the event, also was handed to Mr. 
Smith. 

President W. J. Williams presented to 
Mr. Smith a gold twenty-year service 
button and framed certificate. 

Mr. Smith entered the company’s 
service as an agent at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
March 30, 1907, and was later. trans- 
ferred to Covington, Ky. On December 
2, 1907, he was promoted to assistant 
superintendent at Braddock, Pa., where 
he remained until 1909 when he was 
transferred to Elmwood, Ohio, as an as- 
sistant superintendent. Mr. Smith was 
appointed superintendent of the [irad- 
dock District February 28, 1910, an: the 
following year consolidated the | rad- 
dock and Pittsburgh districts. 

In 1917 he was placed in chars of 
the Cincinnati West District. In 1921 
he entered the home office as su}: rin- 
tendent of agencies of Division “A” 
which has always maintained its po: tion 
among the company’s leaders. Mr. 
Smith’s slogans for his territory are: 
“They shall not pass,” and “Divisi 1 A 
leads the way.” 









Give Agents Unusual Money- Making Opportunities 














Chas. F. Nettlesbip, 2nd Vice-President 








Officers 
Geo. T. Smith, Vice-President E£, J. Heppenheimer, President E. C. Wise, Treasurer 


Home Office—Jersey City, N. J. 


S. R. Drown, Secretary 
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Ty enty Years Progress 
of American Bankers 


COMPANY’S HISTORY REVIEWED 





Officers and Distinguished Guests Speak 
at Industrial Managers’ Conference 
at Home Office at Jacksonville 





The American Bankers is holding an 
industrial managers’ conference this 
week at its home office at Jacksonville, 
lll, which is also being attended by the 


company’s officers and some distin- 
guished guests, including the insurance 
commissioner of the State of Illinois. 
President F. H. Rowe was at the open- 
ing meeting yesterday morning and wel- 
comed the delegates. The conference 
will close Saturday. 

The company has recently completed 
twenty years of its history and business 
progress, and the conference is a part 
of the celebration of this event. Most 
of the sessions were held in a beautiful 
park where visitors enjoyed many recrea- 
tional privileges during their stay in 
Jacksonville. 

Representatives of the company from 
all sections of the country and mana- 
gers of the agencies at Los Angeles, 
Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati and St. Louis attended. A 
number of field agents who met the re- 
quirements for a free trip to the confer- 
ence also were in attendance. The re- 
quirements included the writing of $10,- 
000 in new ordinary life business, an in- 
dustrial increase of $20 and a mainten- 
ance of an average of 96% collections 
all of which had to be completed in a 
period of twenty weeks. 

Among the special guests of the Am- 
erican Bankers are the following: Hon. 
George Huskinson, insurance commis- 
sioner of Illinois; Mark T. McKee of 
Detroit, vice-president, Short Line Rail- 
way Association, and J. B. Sackett of 
Los Angeles, nationally known authority 
on health and accident insurance. Sey- 
eral representatives of other companies 
also attended as guests. 


Tour Home Office 


_ The conference opened Tuesday morn- 
ing with a tour of the home office plant 
for the visiting managers and agents. 
Wednesday night a “get acquainted” 
smoker was held at the New Dunlap Ho- 
tel w! h incoming delegates attended. 
The «onference was called to order 
Thursc.y morning by Vice-President W. 


C. Bravish, who was in charge of the 
convertion, 

Huch Green, State’s Attorney and spe- , 
cial ro vsentative of the Mayor of Jack- 
sonvi presented the delegates the 

Key he City,” after President Rowe 
had n the opening address. 

Add. sses were made at the morning 
Sessi y H. P. Samuel, vice-president 
of th ipany; C. Y. Rowe, vice-presi- 
dent a» | ireasurer, who showed the com- 
Pany story and growth, and H. H. 
Jone anager of the ordinary depart- 
ment se subject was “The Company, 
Its N and Fame.” 

At | afternoon luncheon the Hon. 
Georg: 4, Huskinson, state insurance 
ot oner, was the guest of honor, 


oe ark T. McKee, vice-president of 
€ Siort Line Railroads of America, 


wap Principal speaker. Another 
Speake: was J. B. Sackett. 
Friday’s Session 
* ip ‘his morning’s session the subject 
ea ciions will be taken up at the 
en department discussions which 
acest s charge of E. L. Kinney, vice- 
Sident. 


_.At the noon luncheon the 
<r will be C. R. O’Brien. Tonight 
delee SMOwn as “Stunt Night,” and the 
fgates will be entertained by talented 
artists after the dinner. 
‘wit ype morning’s session will open 
ies ‘ ; Scussion of industrial life poli- 
agey HS sales with Ira Greenlee, man- 
groth, snout branch, as leader. Another 
ri 4 meeting will take up the subject 
. creases,” and the discussion will 


be in charge of John F. Boyet, super- 
visor, Ohio. 

At the afternoon session allotment and 
plans for 1927 will be discussed with W. 
L. McFarland, manager, St. Louis, Mo., 
branch, in charge of the meeting. 

The business sessions of the confer- 
ence will close with a manager’s meeting 
at 4:30. The conference will close offi- 
cially with a banquet to-morrow which 
will be held at the home office and will be 
attended by the delegates and the com- 
pany’s guests. The speaker will be My- 
ron L, Pontius. 





A LINDBERGH LESSON 





Col. William Talbot, Agency Director, 
Southland Life, Says Young Aviator 
Is Model for Insurance Agents 
Col. William Talbot, agency director 
of the Southland Life, under the head- 
ing of “As I See It” in the Southland 
Weekly, says there is real inspirational 
matter in the accomplishment of Col. 
Lindbergh, for the life insurance agent 

to study. In part he states: 

They called him Lucky. 

As a boy he was interested in aviation 
and tied his bicycle in a tree and played 
aviator. 

_ At school he devoted his time in study- 
ing only the subjects that pertained to 
aviation. ; 

He bought a plane with his own 
money, and gave flights to everyone in 
- home town who would go up with 

im. 

His next experience in flying was 
gained with a flying circus, and he was 
one of their best stunt flyers. 

The Army School gave him his next 
training and he was one of the most 
proficient flyers they have ever turned 
out 

For two years he served the Govern- 
ment air mail service and twice was 
forced to abandon his plane and descend 
in a parachute. 

He resigned, went to the president of 


the Chamber of Commerce of St. Louis, 
and told him he wanted to fly from New 
York to Paris, and he was financed by 
a group of men. Yet he, with $2,000 of 
his own money, was the largest single 
contributor to this fund. 

He ordered his plane and, while it was 
being constructed, studied for four days 
and nights on navigation. 

He trained himself to stay awake up 
ta 36 hours, and to go without food and 
water. And then came the flight, and 
he landed in Paris. 

Lucky, hell! He was the best pre- 
pared man in the United States for this 
flight. 

And he made it! 





KASKASKIA MOVES 





Now Located in Title Guaranty Build- 
ing, St. Louis: Companv Contem- 
plates Changing Name § 


The Kaskaskia Life of Shelbyville, 
TI, has recently moved its exective of- 
fices to St. Lonis. Tts new offices are 
located at 917-924 Title Guaranty build- 
ing. Steps will also be taken shortly 
toward changing the name of the com- 
pany to the Mississippi Vallev Life. 

Recently prominent St. Lonis business 
men became interested in the company 
and it is said to have wnder consid- 
eration extensive plans for expansion. 
The new officers of the companv are: 
T. D. De Buchananne, president; Paul L. 
Temple, vice-president; George De Bu- 
chananne. treasurer and agency man- 
ager: C. F. Stiarwalt, secretarv, and H. 
O. Janes. assistant secretary. Donald F. 
Campbell of Chicago is consulting actu- 
arv for the company. 

Mr. De Buchananne in recent months 
has been in the investment business in 
St. Louis, brt formerly w2s head of the 
Providers Life of East St. Louis, II, 
and prior to that was affiliated with the 
International Life Insurance Co. when 
that companv was controlled by Massey 
Wilson and Jake L. Babler. 








figures. 


Business in Force 
December 31st 


touch with him. 








OUR PROGRESS— 
YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


[* recent years The Guardian has experienced a rapid 
growth, the extent of which is suggested in the following 


New Business Paid For $35,431,368 


on , 
$206,310,800 


Progress such as this is evidence of the efficiency and pro- 
ductivity of the methods provided for our field force. 

We have openings at present for managers in several estab- 
lished territories where we are making plans for development 
consistent with our general increases. 


This may be your opportunity, especially if your training, past 
record and personal finances equip you for managership of an 
established agency. Write in confidence, stating your age, his- 
tory and territory preferred. All details must be given in your 
letter. If not interested yourself, perhaps you know someone 
who might be. We'd appreciate it if you would put us in 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice-President 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
Founded 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 


50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 


1922 1926 


$ 71,812,005 
$333,042,886 

















The Kaskaskia Life was organized in 
1924 and now has about $1,500,000 of in- 
surance in force and assets of about 
$185,000. It is capitalized for $100,000. 
Its charter offices are in Shelbyville, Ill. 
and it will continue as an Illinois com- 
pany, merely the executive offices being 
transferred to St. Louis. It writes all 
modern forms of non-participating life 
insurance, including a child’s policy 
which provides that premiums shall 
cease upon death of the parent-bene- 
ficiary. 





IN TUNE 

Success in life underwriting is meas- 
ured, not by one’s store of knowledge 
or: cunningly contrived methods of ap- 
proach, but by one’s ability to inspire 
the confidence of his prospect. Scientific 
processes of salesmanship may avail in 
many lines, but in our profession char- 
acter, reflected through the agent’s per- 
sonality, is the essential factor. In other 
lines the salesman becomes simply a 
demonstrator or clerk, presenting his 
Gefinite and tangible wares, which the 
buyer can see and feel, while in life 
underwriting the work is wholly creative 
and constructive. On the one hand, the 
commercial salesman is a manipulator of 
his goods, which sell themselves through 
their direct appeal to the buyer—they 
are a thing apart from the salesman,— 
while your work deals with the abstract 
emotions of love and duty, which can-be 
awakened only by the sheer force of the 
faith and confidence you inspire, You 
play upon that most wonderful creation, 
the human heart, an instrument so deli- 
cately attuned to the harmony of truth, 
SG sensitive to the discord of insincerity. 
To be successful you must be in tune 
with the service you render, keyed up 
to the pitch of enthusiasm that serv- 
ice evokes.——Amicable Life. 





ENTHUSIASM 

Is your heart in your business? 

No man can ever become a strong 
factor in the growth and success of his 
district, nor a worth while success on 
his own account, unless his heart is in 
what he is doing. 

The Lindberghs of business are the 
men who set themselves a definite goal 
and permit nothing to sidetrack them 
from accomplishing it. 

They believe in what they are doing, 
they fit themselves by preparation to 
accomplish the task, and then stick to 
it until it is done. 

They throw themselves into their work 
—with all the faith, energy and enthu- 
siasm which they possess—that is what 
is meant by having your “heart in your 
work.” 

Don’t be a “half-hearted worker.” 
What is worth doing at all is worth do- 
ing with all your might.’—Colonial 
News. 





LOAN POLICY INCREASE 

The Mutual Life of New York an- 
nounces that the limit of policy loans 
that may be made in its local managing 
agencies has been increased to $1,000. 
The company has for a long time made 
loans through local managing agencies 
i: order to make service to policyholders 
as speedy and convenient as possible, 
eliminating distance and home office 
routine steps. The former limit of local- 
ly made loans was $600. That limit was 
sufficiently large to make the practice 
of local procedure available in about 
ninety per cent. of the policy loan cases. 
The present increase of limit is made in 
order to make the local practice—which 
has proved of great value both to agent 
and to policyholder—still broader and 
cover practically all cases except those 
out of the usual run. 





The A. Harrison Saunders Agency of 
Richmond has taken on the general 
agency of the Midland Mutual Life with 
territory embracing all of eastern Vir- 
ginia with the exception of the city of 
Norfolk. This company which was ad- 
mitted to. Virginia a year or so ago, has 
been operating principally up to this time 
in the northern part of the state. 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 


This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern Un- 
derwriter Company, a New York corpora- 
tion, office and place of business 86 
Fulton Street, New York City. Clarence 
Axman, President and Editor; W. L. 
Hadley, Secretary and Business Manager; 
Edwin N. Eager, Associate Editor; Wal- 
lace L. Clapp, Associate Editor. The 
address of the officers is the office of this 





newspaper. Telephone number: Beek- 
man 2076. 
Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 


copies 25 cents. Canadian subscriptions 
$1.00 for postage should be added. Other 
countries outside of Canada $1.50 for 
postage should be added. 


Entered as second-class matter April 
1, 1907, at the Post Office of New York 
under the act of March 3, 1879. 





A WORTHWHILE SUGGESTION 


A layman who won the first prize last 
week in the casualty essay contest con- 
ducted by the National Association of 
Credit Men in conjunction with the Cas- 
ualty Information Clearing House comes 
forth with the worthwhile suggestion 
that credit managers in extending credit 
should find out how much casualty in- 
surance is carried in addition to fire and 
life, and what specific hazards are cov- 
ered. 

In the past an applicant for credit has 
been considered fully insured if he car- 
ried fire insurance and life insurance. 
But the importance of casualty insurance 
has now reached the point where finan- 
cial forms should include a description 
of the coverage carried. 

The point is aptly made in this es- 
say that a risk is neither good nor moral 
until casualty insurance is carried. That 
helps to complete the moral risk upon 
which the extension of credit is substan- 
tially predicated. 





CARRYING ON THROUGH THE 
SUMMER 


June and the subsequent summer 
months usually spell relaxation in all 
lines of business endeavor, except those 
intimately associated with the summer 
season. Insurance is no exception gen- 
erally and while all from executives to 
office boys are having their well-earned 
vacations business eases off. Neverthe- 
less, this summer in the East fire insur- 
ance local agents and field men will be 
gratified to know that the Eastern 
Underwriters’ Association, which holds 
out visions and high hopes of far better 
conditions in fire underwriting, will con- 
tinue to function at full speed at least 
until August and probably through the 
summer. 

There will be another meeting of the 
full membership of the E. U. A. in July 
when it is expected that several of the 
important committees will be ready to 
announce the final outcome of their ef- 
forts. These committees include those 
working with agents in various terri- 
tories on the matter of excess commis- 


sions, those dealing with general agen- 
cies and non-policy-writing agencies and 
the important committee on inland ma- 
rine insurance. 

It is indeed a splendid indication of 
the spirit of cooperation existing within 
the ranks of the E. U. A. that the com- 
mittees entrusted with large responsibili- 
ties continue to work with eagerness dur- 
ing the hot and generally uncomfortable 
months of the year. There is very evi- 
dent a desire on the part of all concerned 
to remove the fire insurance business 
from the depths of chaos into which it 
threatened to descend. The National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, the East- 
ern Underwriters’ Association, the New 
York City Board of Fire Underwriters, 
agents’ and brokers’ associations have 
been carrying on right along these last 
few months with a determination to re- 
move evil practices and bad conditions 
that assures success. 





HIGHEST VERDICT RENDERED 

The verdict for $250,000 which Dr, Jos- 
eph G. Yocum has obtained against the 
Interborough Rapid Transit Co., for an 
accident which caused total blindness to 
the doctor, is, according to well known 
attorneys, the largest verdict ever ren- 
dered in any accident case in this 
country. 

From an insurance point of view, it 
simply shows a striking instance of pos- 
sibilities of large verdicts, which seems 
to be growing larger in New York than 
in any other part of the country. 

Ever since the war, verdicts have been 
increasing amazingly, both in accidents 
and compensation cases and if the last 
verdict can be taken as a criterion there 
is no telling as to the verdict in any 
case. 

This verdict, however, does not impli- 
cate any insurance company as the rail- 
road company carry their own insurance. 

Dr. Yocum, up to the time of his 
blindness and for several years previous, 
was associated with the Employers Lia- 
bility in the compensation department. 
Pettigrew & Glenney, attorneys for the 
doctor are the counselors for the same 
company. 





INTERNATIONAL LIFE DEAL 

Roy C, Toombs, president, Toombs & 
Daily Co., investment bankers, of Chi- 
cago, and associates, this week bought 
all common stock of International Com- 
pany of St. Louis which controls Inter- 
national Life. Mr. Toombs was made 
chairman of board of the life company 
and his brother, George E. Toombs of 
Chicago, a director. 

A. H. Carter, former chairman of 
board, remains with the life company 
as an active vice-president. All other 
officers remain and the company will 
continue under its present maangement 
in St. Louis. The price paid for the In- 
ternational company stock was not re- 
vealed. 





EAGLE FIRE DIVIDEND 
The Eagle Fire of Newark this week 
declared a quarterly dividend of $1 a 
share on its stock, payable June 30 to 
stockholders of record June .20 





GAINS 17% DURING MAY 


During the month of May the Equit-: 


able Life of Iowa exceeded the paid-for 
production of the same month last year, 
the largest previous May business in the 
company’s history, by 17%. The paid- 
for business during the month was $7,- 


























R. M. BISSELL 
(Photo by Blank & Stoller) 








JANE M. HOEY 








R. M. Bissell, president of the Hart- 
ford Fire, occupies as president also of 
the Eastern Underwriters’ Association a 
position of vast importance and prom- 
inence in fire insurance circles. This new 
and far-reaching organization of fire in- 
surance companies has engaged upon a 
campaign of reform that may meet with 
many obstacles but should finally prove 
of tremendous benefit to the business. 
In Mr. Bissell the E. U. ‘A. has a force- 
ful and wholly capable leader and pre- 
siding officer. His tact and refusal to be 
discouraged by occasional temporary dis- 
appointments have already helped serve 
to place the E. U. A. on the firm foun- 
dation that it occupies today. While the 
success of the Association cannot natu- 
rally be attributed to any one man or 
set of men or companies, but to the 
willing spirit of all the companies to- 
gether, nevertheless much credit is due 
Mr. Bissell for his splendid leadership. 


* * * 


Ben A. Ruffin, a well known insurance 
broker of Richmond, was elected first 
vice-president of Lions International at 
the annual convention of that organiza- 
tion held in Miami, Fla., last week. 

i. See 


James Lee Loomis, president of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life, and Henry H. 
Steiner, agency supervisor of the com- 
pany, are on an inspection tour of agen- 
cies. 





TRAVELERS’ LUNCHEON 


The Brooklyn branch office of the 
Travelers gave a luncheon on Tuesday 
last at the St. George Hotel, Brooklyn, 
which was attended by about fifty rep- 
resentatives of the branch. The lunch- 
eon which was in charge of Manager 
David Brown, Jr., was presented with a 
full tray of applications which totaled 
one quarter of a million dollars worth of 
new business. George A. Martin, agency 
assistant, representing the home office, 
was the speaker of the day. He spoke 
on “June, the Month for Life Policy- 
holders.” 





483,822. The paid-for business during 
each month of 1926 exceeded that of the 
corresponding month in 1925. The same 
is true of 1927 as compared with 1926 
thus far. During the month of May 
37.7% of all paid-for business of the 
company was secured from its old pol- 
icyholders. 


Jane M. Hoey, sister of James J. Hoey 
of Hoey & Ellison and Hoey, Ellison & 
Wendt, prominent fire and life insurance 
agencies, 99 William street, and of the 
Kev. Peter E. Hoey, chaplain of the 
107th Regiment during the World War, 
is the first woman honored by Holy 
Cross College, having been awarded the 
degree of Doctor of Law on June 15. 
Miss Hoey is well known in social work 
in New York. She was appointed by 
Governor Smith the only woman mem- 
ber of the New York State Crime Com- 
mission and also a State Commissioner 
of Corrections. At the same time she 
occupies the position of:assistant director 
of the Welfare Council of New York 
City. 

; 15> aeiok 

H. N. Pinkham, member of the well- 
known Portland, Me., agency of Dow & 
Pinkham, and popularly known 4 
“Lydia,” has returned to work aiter al 
absence of a year and a half due to i- 
juries received in an automobile accident 
in November, 1925. He says that his 
doctor informs him that he will be ™ 
excellent health by the end of the sum- 
mer at which time he plans to celebrate 
with a trip West and South, with a stop- 
off in New York City to visit many 
his old friends. 





AT LINDBERGH RECEPTION 

Miss Mabel Swerig, who is the libra 
rian of the Insurance Society of New 
York, was one of the invited guests # 
a reception tendered to Colonel Charles 
A. Lindbergh, American flying hero, by 
the Wisconsin Alumnae Associction @ 
New York at the Roosevelt Hoicl, New 
York, on Thursday evening, June 16. Co 
Lindbergh attended this college for tw 
years and left to take up flying. Mis 
Swerig, who is a native of the state 
Wisconsin, is an alumnus of W iscomstl 
University. She has lived in New Yoru 
for several years and has beer clost!’ 
identified with library activitics het 
especially in the field of insurance. 





HULL WILL ACCEPT POSITION 


Roger B. Hull has been formally % 
fered the post of manager and gentté 
counsel of the National Association “ 
Life Underwriters, according to an 
nouncement made this week by Hugh D 
Hart, chairman of the committec on © 
organization of the association. Mr. 
is a New York attorney and it is & 
pected that he will assume his new 
ties on August 1. 
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“Evening Post” Series of Insurance 
Articles 


The plans for the formation of the 


Aetna Life were formulated in Mor- 
gan’s Coffee House in Hartford, Conn. 
which was the center of social and busi- 
ness activities of that city in the early 
part of the last century. 


“To this hospitable place,” says the 
Evening “Post,” “came the most brilliant 
men of the professions and business to 
discuss the live topics of the times, so- 
cial, political and religious. It was the 
favorite meeting place of politicians, 
clergymen, scientists and literary men, 
but it was by no means exclusive. It 
was free to all who could buy a cup. 
But the most striking figure of every 
gathering was Joseph Morgan, the pro- 
prietor, a large, dignified man of clever 
mind and unbeatable energy.” 

This same Joseph Morgan was _ the 
father of the famed London financier, 
and the grandfather of the present J. P. 
Morgan, well known New York financier. 
He was one of the outstanding men in 
the financial affairs of his day. 


Form an Insurance Company 


“One hundred and eight years ago, in 
the year 1819,” says the “Post,” “a num- 
ber of Hartford’s merchants and _ busi- 
ness men gathered at Morgan’s to ar- 
range for the organization of a new fire 
msurance company. The leader of the 
movement was Thomas K. Brace, head 
of the wholesale grocery and commission 
firm of Thomas K. Brace & Co., which 
also acted as agent for a line of boats 
plyiny between Boston and Hartford. 

“Mr. Brace was young and aggressive. 
Only nine years before, when he was 
thirty me, he had been one of the prime 
movers in the organization of the Hart- 
ford Fire, the first stock fire insurance 
company in Connecticut and the second 
in the country. Associated with him in 
the new venture was Isaac Perkins, a 
lawyer, who had an office in Morgan’s 
Exchange Coffee House. Together they 
drew up the details of the petition for 
the n ‘vy company and after it had been 
signed by 137 of Hartford’s leading citi- 
zens on April 19, 1819, it was presented 
to thy ‘xeneral Assembly of Connecticut.” 

hen follows the story of the incor- 
Poration of the Aetna Insurance Co. 
unde: an act passed by the Assembly 
- June 5, 1819. After the capital stock 
ad been fully subscribed a meeting of 
the stockholders took place June 15, 1819, 
at Morgan’s for the purpose of selecting 
a board of directors. At the directors’ 
Meeting which followed, Thomas 

Tace was elected president and Isaac 
ns. secretary. It was agreed that 

€ new company should transact all its 
gee at the law office of the secre- 

Tag Morgan’s Exchange Coffee 


at about this time in the Aetna’s 
“Blink Bre the “Evening Post” writer, 
ke alet_ Adams Bulkeley began to 
He it eee part in its activities. 
‘cai I been elected a director at the 

ual meeting of the stockholders in 











1846. He suggested to the board that 
the company revive the long dormant 
life insurance project.” 

The General Assembly granted. the 
company permission to write life insur- 
ance on June 6, 1850, after it had con- 
sidered its petition for an amendment 
to the amendment of 1820. Less than a 
month later, July 15, 1850, the first pol- 
icy was written, issued on the life of 
George F. Tyler, a millionaire coal dealer 
of Philadelphia. 520 policies were is- 
sued the first year. 

In May, 1853, the directors voted to 
petition the General Assembly for an 
amendment to the charter incorporating 
the Annuity Fund as a separate com- 
pany to be known as the Aetna Life 
Insurance Co. Since that time the com- 
panies have been entirely separate and 
distinct corporations. 

The Aetna Life today has outstanding 
509,387 policies for insurance amounting 
to over $3,000,000,000. Its assets amount 
to $300,408,821. 

The Union Central Life 


It was shortly after the Civil War that 
a banker named P. P. Peck called to- 
gether a few prominent business men 
of Hamilton, Ohio, and told them of his 
idea of forming an insurance company 
in the Ohio Valley. Peck appears to 
have been a man of vision and great 
decision of character, and when he spoke 
he usually had eager listeners. He had 
organized and operated two banks in 
Hamilton, but he had made up his mind 
to start the first insurance company in 
the Middle West. 

He soon had the support of a small 
group of business men who pledged him 
their support. At their first conference 
they thought it would be advisable to 
try and interest some prominent Cin- 
cinnati business men in their scheme by 
proposing that they locate the home of- 
fice of the proposed company in the city 
of Cincinnati. 

“This little band of insurance pioneers 
were one and all good Methodists,” says 
the “Post,” “so it Was natural for them 
to turn to their brethren of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church in Cincinnati: for 
assistance. The first meeting of the or- 
ganizers was held in the rooms. of..the 
Methodist Book Concern and was. pre- 
sided over by John M. Reid. Here a 
preliminary organization was. effected, 
the first subscriptions to the capital stock 
were made and a committee was ap- 
pointed to solicit further subscriptions.” 

A Lively Discussion 


The company’s historian relates~ that 
when they came to apply for a charter 
a spirited: diseussion arose over the name 
of the new enterprise. The Civil War 
was still fresh in the memory of men 
and the word “Union” was sacred to the 
tnén who had fought to preserve it. 
There were those among the organizers 
who ingistéd that the name of the new 
company ‘should have the word “Union” 
in it and so “The Union Central Life In- 
surance. Company” .was suggested. Then 
again,-there-—-were-others who thought 


that “The Central Life” would be a more 
appropriate name since the center of 
population was then near Cincinnati. 

Bishop Clark, of Cincinnati, to whom 
the matter was referred, suggested that 
both names be retained and the com- 
pany was named “The Union Central 
Life Insurance Company” to the entire 
satisfaction of everybody. Thirteen di- 
rectors were selected and John Coch- 
nower, a well known coal merchant of 
Cincinnati, was elected president. John 
P. Peck was elected vice-president and 
N. W. Harris, a young man who was at 
that time a local agent for a large life 
insurance company, was made secretary 
and insurance manager. It was he who 
later organized the investment firm of 
Harris, Forbes & Co. 

According to the “Post” writer, the 
first president, Mr. Cochnower, never 
went to school a day in his life. He 
was a self-made man, a close student of 
men and events and a keen, wide-awake 
business man. He and Mr. Peck made 
a perfect working team. Peck is said 
to have been an indefatigable worker 
and to have actually collected and turned 
into the company’s treasury during the 
first twelve years of its history more 
than $565,000 of premiums as the result 
of his labors. 

The Union Central Life received its 
charter in January, 1867. By the end of 
the first calendar year it had in force 
on its books 405 policies covering 
$1,037,050. 

Last year payments to policyholders, 


* which amounted to over $27,000,000 ex- 


ceeded the value of gold produced an- 
nually in the three most productive gold- 
mining areas in the United States—Cali- 
fornia, Alaska and Colorado. Gains in 
assets last year were $19,565,770. 

The first policy issued by the Union 
Central Life was for $10,000 on the life 
of John Paoli Peck, the founder. It was 
on the ordinary life plan and the policy 
was dated March 28, 1867. 

At the end of the Civil War there 
was a period of inflation. The failure 
of certain well known financial firms and 
banks precipitated a crash and thousands 
of business concerns went down to ruin, 
including some insurance companies. It 
was only by the most skillful manage- 
ment that the directors and officers of 
the Union Central were able to guide 
their frail bark through the stormy 
waters of this period. 

Speaking of this particular period, the 
“Post” says: 

“How difficult was the struggle is sug- 
gested by the decline in the company’s 
business. In 1872 there were on its 
books 3,645 policies amounting to $6,829,- 
080. This business fell off until, in 1881 
there were only 1,672 policies in force, 
amounting to $2,511,648. 

Fights for its Life 


“The young company,” says the “Post,” 
“had to fight for its life against fierce 
competitors who tried by every means 
to bring it down. The antagonism of 
stronger institutions was a serious peril 
to the existence of the struggling Union 
Central. At one time the directors, 
stung by the attacks on the company 
and its officers, ordered the bringing of 
an action for criminal libel against the 
foremost of its assailants, but before 
action was taken calmer counsel pre- 
vailed.” 

The first mortgage loan ever made by 
an insurance company was negotiated by 
the Union Central in 1867. It was for 
$800 and the collateral was property in 
Butler county, Ohio. 


The Mutual Benefit 
The story of the early history of the 


‘Mutual Benefit has to do largely with 


the career of one man, Robert Living- 
ston Patterson, who was born in the 
year 1776 and was the founder of this 
company. 

The following story is told by the 
“Post” as showing the fighting qualities 
of Mr. Patterson. 

“Many years ago,” says the writer, 
“two tramps passing -along a country 
road in Orange, N. J., noticed an old 
man, past eighty, wrapped in a shawl, 
sitting hunched down in a garden chair, 


looking ancient and frail. They started 
to abuse him, The old man in the chair 
suddenly straightened out into what had 
been in youth a heavily built giant, 
grabbed the tramps by the neck, banged 
their heads together and. called to his 
se : ‘Kate, bring me some water, I’m 
ot ,” 


Goes to England 


Mr. Patterson was a prominent mer- 
chant, and meeting with financial re- 
verses, he decided to turn his attention 
to life insurance and went to England 
to obtain first-hand information. He re- 
turned with a good deal of data and im- 
mediately set about the task of trying 
to interest some capitalists in the project 
of organizing an insurance company. He 
did the preliminary work of organizing 
the Mutual Life. Later he dropped out 
of this company and the reasons for his 
doing so have never been disclosed. 

At age sixty-nine Mr. Patterson found 
himself in dire financial straits but his 
spirit was still unbroken and his head 
“unbowed.” He looked about for new 
associates to form a company along the 
lines he had been considering for some 


time. 

In 1845, four years before the gold 
rush to California, a group of prominent 
financiers and business men in Newark, 
N. J., interested themselves in Patter- 
son’s idea and met in the office of Lewis 
C. Grover in Newark, N. J., March 6, 
1845, to discuss the formation of a com- 
pany. Those present on that occasion 
were Thomas B. Segur, Lewis C. Gro- 
ver, Charles S. MacNett, Robert L. Pat- 
terson, Henry McFarlan, Marcus L. 
Ward and William M. Simpson. 

This little group of men was not in- 
terested in making a lot of money out 
of the life insurance business. They 
thought the company should be organ- 
ized upon the mutual plan without capi- 
tal stock. Only those whose lives were 
insured were to have a proprietary in- 
terest. 

At a meeting held at Stewart’s Hotel, 
Newark, on March 14, 1845, it was de- 
cided that the Mutual Benefit Life In- 
surance Co. of Newark, N. J., which was 
the name of the new company, should 
establish an agency in the city of New 
York. Robert L. Patterson was made 
the first president of the company. De- 
spite his years, he used to go out every 
day to solicit insurance and in the after- 
noon he would sign policies as presi- 
dent. He worked for the small salary 
of $1200 a year. 

Mr. Patterson was in harness almost 
to the end and died at the age of eighty- 
four years. A portrait of this rugged 
and stern old man hangs in the new 
building of the company. 

The writer of this series of articles, 
after a search through the papers of the 
company, discovered many quaint and in- 
teresting facts about its early business 
life. For instance the first secretary of 
the company was paid the handsome sal- 
ary of $800. The secretary of the New 
York agency was paid $1300 a year and 
the agent for the city received $900 a 
year. 

The old files of the Mutual Benefit 
contains many interesting signatures. 
There are found the names of such lit- 
erary celebrities as Ouquin Miller, the, 
“poet of the Sierras’; Eugene Field, 
poet and newspaper man; Walt Whit- 
man, Elbert Hubbard, Charles W. Eliot 
and Horatio Alger, Jr. Other well 
known men who had policies with the 
company were Henry J. Heinz and John 
Wanamaker. Claims were paid on the 
lives of three presidents of the United 
States: William McKinley, Grover 
Cleveland and Warren G. Harding. 
Franklin Pierce also was a policyholder 
in the Mutual Benefit. 

The Penn Mutual Started in 1847 

The Penn Mutual Life was incorpor- 
ated in Philadelphia, February 24, 1847, 
five years after the beginning of the 
Mutual Life of New York, and with it 
began the history of scientific mutual life 
insurance in the Quaker city, according 
to the “Post.” 

The “Post” observes, however, that the 
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A. A. A. Defeats Auto 
Insurance Scheme 


ENDORSEMENT VOTED DOWN 





Action Taken in Committee; Candidate 
of Reciprocal Advocates Turned Down; 
T. P. Henry Re-Elected 





Automobile stock insurance secured a 
temporary victory at least when the Am- 
erican Automobile Association at its an- 
nual convention last week in Philadel- 
phia voted down in committee a proposal 
to endorse the formation of reciprocal 
insurance companies by local automobile 
clubs. In addition, Charles M. Hayes, 
president of the Chicago Motor Club 
and an active factor in its reciprocal, 
was not elected president due to opposi- 
tion that developed shortly before the 
convention, and Thomas P. Henry, presi- 
dent of the Detroit Club, and attorney- 
in-fact for its reciprocal, was re-elected 
president of the A. A. A. for his fifth 
term. He is regarded as a strong ad- 
vocate of reciprocal auto insurance com- 
panies for motor clubs due to his close 
connection with Detroit reciprocal. 

Fred Caley, secretary of the Cleveland 
Motor Club, who sought the presidency 
of the A. A. A. on the platform that 
automobile clubs should stick to their 
own proper functions and leave insur- 
ance and other businesses alone, was an- 
other defeated candidate. The re-elec- 
tion of President Henry came by unani- 
mous vote of the directors of the A. A. 
A. following a lively skirmish over a 
question of nominating procedure. There 
was considerable opposition to putting 
up candidates by a nominating commit- 
tee. Mr. Caley and Mr. Hayes were 
both elected to the executive committee. 

Several insurance men attended the 
convention for the purpose of opposing 
the entrance of automobile clubs into the 
insurance business. Among those at the 
convention were H. E. McKelvey of 
Pittsburgh, president of the Pennsylvania 
Association of Insurance Agents; Albert 
Dodge of Buffalo, a member of the New 
York State Association of Local Agents, 
and A. L. Kirkpatrick of the Casualty 
Information Clearing House of Chicago. 





FRAME HOUSE FIRE MENACE 





Expert Points Particularly to Construc- 
tion Permitted in Queens; Con- 
flagration Warning 
By permitting construction of closely 
huddled frame dwellings in Sheepshead 
Bay, New York City has exposed itself 
to the country’s worst conflagration, in 
the opinion of Bernard Newman, secre- 
tary of the Philadelphia Housing Asso- 
ciation, who appeared as a housing ex- 
pert last week before the Legislative 
Commission for the revision of the 

Tenement House Law. 

“T don’t want to make any invidious 
statements about New York,” Mr. New- 
man: said. “I am a New Yorker. But 
out at Sheepshead Bay you are permit- 
ting something which will bring down on 
your city a conflagration the like of 
which never has been seen in this coun- 
try. The buildings are wooden houses 
right up against one another. Thou- 
sands of houses are built that way.” 

He added the problem in New York 
is to get away from tenement house con- 
struction by encouraging the building of 
single family stone and brick houses. The 
big apartment, he said, creates soaring 
real estate values, which would be elim- 
inated in areas which might be closed to 
anything except one and two family 
houses. Eighty per cent. of the homes 


in Philadelphia, he testified, are for one 
family. 


E. U. A. MEETING QUIET 





No Territorial Committee Reports Com- 
pleted; Perth Amboy Brokerage 
Fixed; Agency Balance: Report 
The meeting last Thursday in New 
York of the Eastern Underwriters’ As- 
sociation proved to be somewhat of a 
disappointment as far as big develop- 
ments were concerned. None of the ter- 
ritorial committees was able to make a 
final report although these reports were 
discussed. However, as much of the 
work of several committees of the ©. U. 
A. is nearing completion there will be 
another meeting of the entire organiza- 
tion during the latter part of July. The 
committee on inland marine insurance 
reported that the operating details have 
not all been worked out yet. This is a 
tremendous task and will require several 

months. 

The 10% brokerage rule of the Perth 
Amboy, N. J., local board was approved, 
a committee appointed to confer with the 
Erie Association of Local Agents of 
Erie, Pa., about the proposed brokerage 
and agency limitation rules of: that or- 
ganization and the report of the commit- 
tee on agency balances was approved. 
This plan, somewhat similar to that in 
use in the South-Eastern Underwriters’ 
Association territory, provides that when 
company field men take over the fiqui- 
dation. of defunct agencies, the compa- 
nies that have extended the least amount 
of .credit from the -point of view of 
time, will be paid off first and those 
which extend long time credits to agents 
will be penalized. 





WITH TRAVELERS FIRE 


Baldwin E: Wuersch, a fire insurance 
underwriter of wide experience, has been 
named manager in the Rocky Mountain 
Field for the Travelers Fire with head- 
quarters at the Denver branch office. Mr. 
Wuersch is now connected with Stan- 
dart & Main, general agents in Denver, 
and will succeed M. Robert Olp, in 
charge of the Rocky Mountain Field of 
the Travelers, who is being transferred 
to the Detroit branch office. 





“ALL RISKS” SILVERWARE 


The “all risks” department of the St. 
Paul Fire & Marine, operated through 
A. F. Shaw & Co., is now issuing a spe- 
cial silverware policy, covering silverware 
and plate against all risks of loss or 
damage during transportation or other- 
wise. This includes burglary, fire or 
theft hazards and is sold at .a rate of 
1% with a $5 minimum premium. 





IN LARGER OFFICES 


Harold G. Reinfelder, agent for: the 
Home Fire and Scottish Union National, 
has removed his office from Oakland 
Terrace, Maplewood, to the Essex build- 
ing, at 31 Clinton street, Newark. 
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Outlines Progress 

Made By The E. U. A. 
PROBLEMS SOLVED 
F. C. Hatfield of Phoenix Says Much 


Remains To Be Done, But E. U. A. 
Has Justified Existence 


SEVERAL 








The purposes and present program of 
the Eastern Underwriters’ Association, 
together with a concise explanation of 
the many reasons for its being brought 
into existence, were presented yesterday 
to those attending the annual meeting of 
the New England Associations of Insur- 
ance Agents at Poland Springs, Me., by 
Secretary Frank C. Hatfield of the 
Phoenix of Hartford. He said the 
E. U. A. has a very definite and con- 
structive program of reform in fire in- 
surance in the East which needs and de- 
serves the support of agents. 

In his remarks Mr. Hatfield reviewed 
the reasons, generally known to every 
insurance man; why the E. U. A. was 
created. Briefly, this vast organization 
of fire insurance companies that has 
come to replace the Eastern Union was 
formed to combat troubles that grew up 
within the business itself, such as greed 
for premiums, the encroachment on le- 
gitimate fire subjects of inland marine 
departments with their fancy covers, 
company engineers functioning as rate 
reducers, reinsurance schemes by the 
simple use of which poor business could 
be turned into good and giant lines ab- 
sorbed, commission favoritism, the pay- 
ment of excess commissions and the ap- 
pointment of hosts of unqualified agents, 
and the general beating down of the fire 
rates by agents, brokers, assureds, field- 
men and company officials. 


Splendid Spirit Prevails 

Out of this chaos came the Eastern 
Underwriters’ Association, Mr. Hatfield 
said. The voluntary banding together 
of so many diverse interests is a pledge 
in itself of the sincére purpose of the 
members and of the seriousness of the 
situation confronting the business. It has 
been, and still is, he said, a difficult task 
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tc harmonize the different interests, but 
the need for constructive cooperation is 
sO apparent that a splendid spirit of 
sacrifice for the upbuilding of the whole 


prevails. 


Speaking of how the E. U. A. has 
met or is meeting the problems of 
agency and brokerage commissions, non- 
policy writing agents, multiple clauses 
and others, Mr. Hatfield stated: 

“One of the early difficulties encount- 
ered was the commission platform. The 
two-grade scale of 15 and 25% was 
adopted, but notwithstanding the fact 
that it represented the composite wish of 
the majority, a 20% flat option was 
added, in response to an earnest appeal 
from the local agents. This change in 
the commission platform is an indica- 
tion of the spirit of co-operation prevail- 
ing and of the earnest wish of the as- 
sociation to do none an injustice. While 
the new commission scale entailed an ad- 
vance in acquisition costs, it was hoped 
to offset this by the inauguration of 
economies elsewhere, and by a pledge 
from the loyal agents to back up the 
association, and assure the members that 
they will not be subjected to boring from 
within by companies unwilling to bear 
their share of the burden for the com- 
mon good. 


Companies and Public to Benefit 
“The insurance companies are not the 
sole beneficiaries from this movement. 
The policyholders will eventually benefit 
by the elimination of wasteful competi- 
tive methods and a more intelligent dis- 
tribution of the fire burden, with more 
co- -ordinated, and, therefore, more effi 
cient engineering service for the lessen- 
ing of the fire risk; by the adoption of 
underwriting methods to meet public 
needs, including the broadening of con- 
tracts and the regulation of the busi- 
ness now written under floater, combined 
fire and transportation, and geveral 
covers; and the furnishing of facilities 
so that such contracts will be readily 
available through agency channei: to 
those entitled to them. ‘ 
“Probably no one feature of our ‘usi- 
ness is so exasperating as the mutip ‘city 
of underwriting rules and policy cl:"ses, 
—the result of years of accumuls 10M. 
The association hopes to simplify and 
make more uniform this feature o: the 
business. j 
“The necessity for more general « »pli- 
cation of co-insurance conditions ‘s 4 
basic principle for equitable rating is rec- 
ognized by the association. By th. use 
of co-insurance, more premiums are )t0- 
duced for the companies, entailins; in- 
creased commission earnings to the 
agents, and, at the same time, th: as- 
sured have the benefit of added protec- 
tion at a lower rate level than «ould 
possibly be produced without cont 1 of 
the important insurance-to-value fea‘ure. 


Problem of Brokerage Rules 


“Next in importance to the com nis- 
sion situation, and closely allied wi! h it, 
is the brokerage rule. Without it, com- 
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$509,000 Sought to 
Aid Fire Prevention 


CAMPAIGN OPENS IN NEW YORK 





Quarter Million Fixed as Quota Here; 
Irving T. Bush and F. H. Wentworth 
Tell Public of Fire Losses 





Proposals made recently at the annual 
mecting in Chicago of the National Fire 
Protection Association that the Ameri- 
can public become interested in a cam- 
paign to prevent fires took active shape 
last Thursday evening when a large din- 
ner meeting was held at the Ritz-Carl- 
ton in New York. The meeting was held 
under the auspices of the N. F. P. A. 
and Irving T. Bush, who spoke in Chi- 
cago, was the principal speaker. He ac- 
cused Americans of being the most ex- 
travagant people in the world with re- 
spect to fire and said losses here are 
ten times as great per capita as those 
in Europe. During the last ten years 
they have risen from $172,000,000 to over 
$550,000,000 and are still rising. 

“American industry knows there is 
plenty of scientific knowledge available 
on the subject of fire prevention,” he 
continued. “The problem is to apply 
it nationally. Industry must lead the 
way. Some agency must go into the 
field and tell the people what to do. We 
need field engineers to fight fire just as 
we need public health officials.” 

The dinner marked the beginning of a 
campaign to raise $250,000 in New York 
as a part of a national fund of $500,000 
to be used during the next five years to 
discourage fire hazards throughout the 
United States and to finance the opera- 
tions of ten field engineers. Milton W. 
Harrison, who heads the New York com- 
mittee, presided. He said nearly $100,- 
000 of the fund had been raised outside 
of New York City. 

Mr. Bush, who is national chairman 
of the fund, read a telegram from Her- 
bert C. Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, 
who said it was gratifying to know’that 
nation-wide campaigns to educate com- 
munities and industry in practical meth- 
ods for prevention of fire damage and 
elimination of its consequent waste are 
under way. 

Educational work as to the specific 
application of fire prevention measures 

as not kept pace with their scientific 
study and determination, said Mr. Hoo- 
ver in his message. Authorities closest 
to this problem believe that over 90% of 
all losses are preventable. 

Franklin H. Wentworth, secretary of 


the association, which has been the clear- 
ing house for all fire prevention activi- 
ties in America for thirty years, predict- 
ed the day was near when every com- 
munity of any size would make scien- 
tific f-e prevention as important a part 


of civic activities as proper health meas- 
ures. Already, he said, the time is past 
when a fire department is nothing but 
a Water throwing brigade. 





LIABILITY POLICY WITH AUTO 
“ree insurance, covering medical care 
ot injury to owners and guests 
are w given to all purchasers of 


Safet. Stutz automobiles. The policy 

has ide coverage against bodily injur- 

ls arising while driving or riding in 

that ‘articular automobile and occurring 

ood 1 the turning over or -upsetting 
1 


‘ar or collision. The liability will 
Pay Physicians’ and surgeon’s and hos- 





_ bills, nurses’ fees and ambulance or 
oom portation charges from the scene of 
Ccident, and necessary incidentat ex- 
pense 

Under 


cer a new Virginia law, costs of 
suppressing forest fires may be assessed 
Pent, Persons starting the fires. In 
mord county, a fire burned over 3,000 
cres of timber land, doing great dam- 
age. Dan Burger, a farmer of that 


ay, has since voluntarily come into 
Mee assuming responsibility for acts of 


; vife and children in starting this 
* and turned over to the state his 
are of the costs of fighting it. 


N. J. Manufacturers 
Form Lloyd’s Ass’n 


TO RAISE 





$125,000 FIRST 





Manufacturers’ Association Takes Action 
at Recent Convention Held at 
Atlantic City 





The Manufacturers’ Association of 
New Jersey, at its recent annual conven- 
tion at Atlantic City, after extended dis- 
cussion of the proposal to assume fire 
insurance risks on dwellings and con- 
tents and to provide reinsurance pro- 
tection voted to recommend the forma- 
ticn of a Lloyd’s association with the 
membership of such association confined 
to members of the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, and to the officers, directors and 
recommended employes of members. 

Under the plan outlined in a recent 
circular the Lloyds will not underwrite 
any policy of insurance or reinsurance 
until cash subscriptions have been re- 
ceived to the amount of $125,000. 

Attorneys in fact for the conduct of 
the business will be J. Philip Bird, 
Charles W. Crane and W. C. Billman 
so long as they remain _ respectively 
president, vice-president and secretary of 
the New Jersey Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion Fire Insurance Company. 

The New Jersey Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation Fire is authorized to write pre- 
terred risks and it is the present inten- 
tion that the Lloyds participate in this 
insurance by reinsuring the New Jersey 
Manufacturers’ Association upon the 
risks written by it upon dwelling houses 
and their contents. 

The committee appointed to form the 
Lloyds association is composed of the 
following members: J. Philip Bird, vice- 
piesident, Riverside Steel Casting Com- 
pany, Kearney, N. J.; D. William Scam- 
mell, president Scammell China Com- 
pany, Trenton, N. J.; Otto A. Haenichen, 
president, Haenichen Bros. Silk Com- 
pany, Paterson, N. J.; William F. Birch, 
president Dover Boiler Works, Dover, N. 
j.; Ferdinand Wilckes, president, Athe- 
nia Steel Company, 123 William street, 
New York City. The principal office at 
which the business is to be conducted is 
175 State street, Trenton. 





FIRE MARSHALS MEET 


Insurance Commissioner M. A. Freedy 
of Wisconsin, as state fire marshal, has 
inaugurated a new service to make for 
greater efficiency in the department in 
the investigation of suspicious fires. 
Under the direction of Deputy Commis- 
sioner J. E. Kennedy, who presided, a 
conference of all deputy state fire mar- 
shals was held and a school of instruc- 
tion conducted during the past week in 
the department of insurance. E. L. Don- 
ovan, chief special agent of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, addressed 
the conference on the “Investigation of 
Suspicious Fires”; Assistant Attorney 
General S. O. Arnold delivered several 
lectures on “The Law of Evidence as it 
relates especially to Arson”; Deputy 
Commissioner Kennedy, as chief assist- 
ant state fire marshal gave several talks 
on “Fire Investigations and Inspections.” 





SCOTTISH UNION OUTING 


The annual outing and field day of 
the Scottish Union & National was held 
last Thursday at the Winpog Club at 
Windsor, near Hartford. More than 100 
officers and employes of the company 
were present. During the afternoon a 
program of athletic events was run off, 
followed by supper, entertainment and 
dancing in the evening. The Scottish 
Union Club sponsored the outing. 





FIDELITY-PHENIX AGENT 


The Kenny Agency, Inc., the leading 
agency for writing burglary insurance, 
has been appointed New York city agent 
for the Fidelity-Phenix to handle per- 
sonal effects floaters. This connection 
should work out to great mutual advan- 
tage. 





[/ there were only one 
outstanding animating 
purpose and source of pride 
for those directing the activities 
of THE WORLD FIRE AND 
MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
it would be healthy GROWTH 


-not alone for ourselves but 
because we have helped small 
agencies grow into large onesand 
large ones successfully to enter 


~ 


Ma miclecnomeeatcieniei 
"Get the Best in THE WORLD’ 





An Insurance Service Extended to Everybody 


The Insurance Information Bureau, maintained by the A®tna Insur- 
ance Company, The World Fire and Marine Insurance Company, and 
The Century Indemnity Company, will be glad to provide information 
on all insurance problems. This service is not only extended to 
agents and policy-holders of these three companies but to the general 
public as well. 


Address requests for information to 
INSURANCE INFORMATION BUREAU 
670 Main Street Hartford, Conn. 
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Credit Men Review 
Instalment Buying 


MUST BE WATCHED ALWAYS 





A Help to Business While Uninterrupted 
Employment Continues; Granting 


of Credits 





The National Association of Credit 
Men at their recent annual convention 
at Louisville, Ky., took occasion in the 
form of resolutions, to point out the dan- 
gers of uncontrolled credit granting and 
the over-extension of instalment buying 
even in these times of unprecedented 
prosperity. W hite no direct reterence .to 
ihe imsurance business was made, the 
warnings are timely for insurance men, 
many of whom have been in the habit 
of extending long time credits to pur- 
chasers of insurance policies with con- 
sequent difficulty in collecting debts. 
The resolution. on instalment buying, 
which represents the thought of the lead- 
ing ‘credit men of the country 1s espe- 
cially interesting to automobile insurance 
agents and company officials. 

Instalment buying conditions are sum- 
marized as follows: 

“This convention is fully cognizant of 
the fact that the instalment plan of sell- 
ing in recent years has become. an im- 
portant factor in business. 

“It is felt that the plan is at present 
more carefully controlled and more safe- 
ly ‘directed than it has been since this 
form of selling became popular; and it is 
urged that the credit fraternity -do all 
in its power to’ keep the deferred pay- 
ment system within proper bounds by 
adyocating that instalment contracts be 
governed. and tested by the same wise 
rules and practices that regulate com- 
mercial credits. 

“The delegates here assembled believe 
funther that our credit facilities’ are suf- 
ficiently strong to support the present 
volume of instalment contracts without 
undue risk. They are, however, of the 
cpinion that deferred -payment | buying 
should be confined as closely as possible 
to'the purchase. of commodities which 
ai? production or add. to income, or 
which will serve their purposes for pe- 
riods of time in excess. of the payment 
periods. 

“In. considering the instalment plan, 
the convention recognizes! the fact that 
the majority of time paymient. contracts 
aré made by persdéns whose abiilty to 
liquidate ‘their’ debts. depends on. com- 
paratively small-incomes and uninter- 
rupted employment. It-is felt that in 


view of ‘this fact, serious difficulties will i 
be caused by instalment contracts if un- ° 


employment should become general. 

“It is recognized that the production of 
many commodities’ -has been greatly 
helped by this plan of distribution, yet 
this convention believes that the instal- 
ment system is a method of selling which 
should be watched carefully and. con- 
trolled at all times by sound credit prin- 
ciples in order to insure its continued 
safe operation. 

“Credit is such a personal matter and 
its soundness depends so largely upon 
human qualities, that for its safety and 


its wide circulation no factor exceeds in - 


importance a high sehse of honor in 
treating the credit transaction. Credit 


cannot be played with fast and loose; it: 


will not respond to sharp practices; it 
will’ not perform: tis service in aid of 
business and in the functions of busi- 
ness at their present proportions unless 
good faith and a high ‘sense of ‘honor 
control those who give and those who 
receive. 
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Editorial 


INDBERGH, the young air mail pilot 
from the middle west, captured the 
plaudits and admiration of the world 
when he pioneered the air route from 
New York to Paris. He set out to do a 
job and he did it, courageously, simply, 
wonderfully. 

Lindbergh’s exploit has a lesson for 
insurance men. 

In the first place, he knew his plane,— 
knew what it would do,—knew he could 
depend upon it. 

Secondly, he knew what he had to do. 
He had studied his routelaid out a 
plan. 

Thirdly, he knew how to do it, for in 
spite of his youthfulness, his hard work 
had prepared him for the perils and hard- 
ships of the trans-Atlantic flight. 

Fourth, he used good judgment in 
choosing a time for his hop. 

Last, but by no means of least impor- 
tance, he had the stamina—the guts—to 
go through. 

Insurance men, learn from Lindbergh. 








Represent companies you know anc 
can depend upon. The Ohio Farmers In- 
surance Company is one of these. 

When you solicit business, study your 
prospect, his needs, his character. Have 
a plan of campaign. 

Study, beforehand, your contracts, your 
rates, so that you may be prepared for 
the questions and arguments that will 
confront you. 

Time your solicitation so that you will 
not find your prospect too busy to con- 
sider your case, or otherwise prevented 
from giving it proper attention. 

Finally, submerge your inferiority com- 
plex, forget your fear of great businesses, 
and seek the biggest possible prospects. 
They may be waiting for your call. 

And after you have sold the big fellow 
—after the flight from New York to Paris 
—consider how much easier it is to take 
on the little ones,—like flying from New 
York to Cleveland! 








The Government’s new regulations for 
radio stations will not affect the Ohio 
Farmers JUNIOR CROADCASTER, 





TRAVELERS MAMMOTH OUTING 





Large Number of Employes Take Part 

: in Annual Field Day Event 

at Hartford 

More than 4600 employes of the Trav- 
elers gathered at the company’s reere- 
ation ground at Albany avenue, Hart- 
ford, last Saturday to take part in what 
is said to have been the most elaborate 
field day in the history of the Travelers. 

This annual affair, which is one of the 
most ‘pretentious affairs of its kind tak- 
ing place in’ Connecticut, started early 
in the morning with a prize gold tourna- 
ment ‘for men and women at the Hart- 
ford: Golf ‘Club and continued through- 
out the afternoon and evening, conclud- 
ing with dancing until midnight. 

The entertainment program included a 
real Wild West rodeo in*which ten cow- 
boys, cowgirls and 25 horses and steers 
were featured. The program of sporting 
events was held at the recreation ground, 


These included a. tennis tournament, a 


treasure hunt and races ‘of all kinds. 

The annual dinner was served at 1.30 
o'clock and the rodeo followed it. Some 
of the celebrities who appeared in the 
event were, Reine Hafley, 1924 world’s 
champion woman.trick and fancy rider; 
Mamie Francis, famed rifle shot. who 
performs from the back of a galloping 
horse; Napoleon, the $10,000 dancing 
horse, Fort Worth stock show cham- 
pion, and several other stars. The 
Phunny Phord provided some additional 
thrills and laughs. 

Dancing started at 5.15 o’clock and 
continued until 7 when a brief interval 
was allowed for a buffet supper. A dis- 
play of fireworks followed. 





Review Of What 
E. U. A. Has Done 


(Continued from Page 22) 


petition would have arisen between agen- 
cies, and to-safeguard the agency inter- 
ests, the brokerage maximum was fixed 
at 10% and 15%, figures capable of ap- 
plication under either scale of agency 
commission selected. However, local 
agency boards composed of representa- 
tive majorities may adopt a loss brok- 
erage allowance and obtain the approval 
of the Eastern Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion to the rule, thereby securing strong 
support for enforcement. 

“The establishment and maintenance 
of orderly and effective supervision over 
loss adjustments and payments—and loss 
adjusters—is another plank in the plat- 
form of the association. While no one 
wishes to see an honest claimant de- 
prived of one dollar to which he is en- 
titled, or the payment delayed, hurried 
loose adjustments are to be deplored. 
Common business prudence calls for or- 
derly procedure in this important branch 
of the business. Hasty over-payments 
of losses are costing the public a pretty 
penny—and a pretty unnecessary one. 
Settlements of this kind are in the ‘easy 
money’ class, and are, in themselves, 
breeders of arson. 

“The special problems in the so-called 
excepted territory; that is, the large 
cities where the bulk of the business is 
developed and controlled by local brok- 
ers, are being dealt with by special com- 
mittees. The committees are conferring 
with representative agents in these cities 
in an earnest effort to find common 


—_—_-— 
—= 


ground of agreement, which will be fair 
— reasonable, and, therefore, enforce- 
able. 

The Non-Policy- Writing Agent 

“The problem of the non-policy-writ- 
ing agent is a difficult one. lt would be 
easy enough to relegate him to the brok- 
erage class. Yet, it is contended, and not 
without merit, that holding the conimis- 
sion of a company, possibly for years 
as some have, a relationship between 
principal and agent has been built up 
that should not be destroyed. Under 
normal conditions there should be a com- 
pensation differential between this class 
of agent and the full-fledged policy-writ- 
ing one. This principle has been recog- 
nized in the Constitution of the Eastern 
Underwriters’ Association, and it remains 
for the special committee having that 
problem in charge to bring in recommen- 
dations as to how it will be put into 
operation. 

“In the course of time, deviating from 
the rules may, and probably will, occur, 
as it is too much to expect perfection 
in an organization as large as the Kast- 
ern Underwriters’ Association, embracing 
hundreds of companies, agents, and field- 
men, but, fortunately for organized so- 
ciety, every decent person expects to 
keep his word. If an honest mistake has 
been made, an airing of the facts will 
facilitate its correction. If a deviation 
is intentional, the quicker it is brought 
to light, the better for the business and 
for all concerned in it. Rumor, whether 
founded in fact or fancy, is a subtle thing 
te combat. To the end that idle tales 
are not given credence and that devia- 
tions from rules will be promptly cor- 
rected, the companies are stressing the 
need for one hundred per cent. co-op- 
eration in the office and in the field. 

“Even with an organization of far less 
purpose and strength than the Eastern 
Underwriters’ Association, conditions 
would be infinitely better than with no 
regulatory body at all. By banding our- 
selves together into city, state and fed- 
eral governments, civilized society rec- 
ognizes the need for regulation in the 
interests of the common good, as com- 
pared to the selfish, subversive ends of 
the freebooter—and this, too, even 
though some of the rules may not be in 
exact conformity with our individual 
ideas.” 





OBERDORFER-BAYERSDORFER 

The wedding of Miss Dorothy Ruth 
Bayersdorfer, of Steubenville, Ohio, and 
Donald Oberdorfer, of Atlanta, Ga., took 
place Wednesday evening, June 22, at 
the Fort Steuben hotel, Steubenville, 
Ohio. Donald Oberdorfer, the younger 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Oberdorfer, 
pioneer citizens of Atlanta, is the brother 
of Col. Eugene Oberdorfer, Jr. Donald 
Oberdorfer is a native Atlantan, having 
attended Marist college in this city and 
graduated from the University ol 
Georgia in 1921, with a degree of bache- 
lor of science and commerce. 

Mr. Oberdorfer is prominent in insur 
ance circles, being vice-president of the 
Oberdorfer Insurance Agency, Inc. 





PHILA. FIRE PREVENTION 

The Philadelphia Fire Prevention As 
sociation is being organized by the fire 
prevention committee of the Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce and it is propose 
to have a permanent organization with 
power to give real co-operation in the 
reduction of the city’s fire waste by edu- 
cation and establishment of preventive 
measures. George W. Elliott, who 
chairman of the committee, has written 
to the fire insurance companies su:gest- 
ing that they become members oi the 
new association. ' 
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HOUGH the building it- 
self is constructed of fire 
resistive materials—inflammable 
contents will burn with the 


_ fierce intensity of fuel in a 


furnace. 


During the past year buildings 
—the last word in fireproof 
construction—have had _ fires 
which caused considerable 
damage. Many tenants had 
little or no insurance because 
of the false feeling of security 
engendered by the word 
** fireproof. ”’ 


Explain to your clients that 
the fact they are in a fireproof 
building reduces the risk and 
therefore the cost of fire insur- 
ance to them— but there is 
danger of fire and complete 
security can only be found in 
a policy of a ““fireproof’’ 


insurance company. 


AMERICAN EAGLE 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK.N.Y. 


JEST STURM. Cramman oF tHe Bonne, 
PAUL L.HAID, Paesioanr. 


CASH CAPITAL—ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


New York - Chicago - San Francisco 
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New Jersey Town 
Gets Fire Need Data 


FOR LOWER INSURANCE RATES © 





Schedule Rating Office Make Recom- 
mendations to Officials of Roselle; 
Building Code Must Be Revised 





At the request of Gilbert Anthony, 
chairman of the Department of Public 
Safety of Roselle, New Jersey, and for 
the purpose of seeing what could be 
done to reduce the insurance rates of 
the town and put it in Class “E,” the 
Schedule Rating Office of New Jersey 
was asked to make such recommenda- 
tions that would be of some benefit to 
the residents of the town. The fol.cw 1% 
recommendations among others have been 
suggested: 

“That the use of the fire hydrants 
be resticted by ordinance to members 
of the fire department and employes of 
the water company; special hydrants or 
cranes should be provided for use by 
the street department. 

“That the distribution system be 
equipped with a svfficiert number of 
gate valves, so located that no single 
case of accident, breakage or repair to 
the pipe system will necessitate the shut- 
ting from service of a leneth of re 
greater than 500 feet in important dis- 
tricts or 800 feet in other sections. 

“That the entire fire department, ap- 
paratus equipment and houses be under 
control of the Borough. 

“That the fire department ordinance be 
revised so. as to provide for the reor- 

anization of the department on the 
Sass of at least one engine, one hose 
and one truck company, and definins 
the duties of the chief, assistant chiefs 
and the company officers more specially. 


Drill School Suggested 


“That a drill school be established and 
drills, including the following, be held 
monthly; handling and use of ladders, 
quick handling, laying and raising of 
hose, use of Siamese connections and 
all other appliances on apparatus and 
modern fire methods. 

“That the building code be revised pro- 
viding for an extension of the fire limits 
and the use of incombustible roof limits, 
so as to conform more closely to the 
suggested code for small municipalities 
prepared by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, together with suitable pro- 
vision for enforcement. 


Storing Explosives 


“That the code be adopted regulating 
the handling and sorting of explosives 
and inflammables with suitable provision 
for enforcement. It is recommended that 
the code of suggested ordinances pre- 
pared by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters be used in framing such 
a code.” 

A meeting will be held in the near 
future of the town officials to pass upon 
the suggestions made and further dis- 
cussions with the. taxpayers of the Bor- 
ough. 





PAID FIRE DEPARTMENT OUT 

Mayor Joseph F. F. Lippincott, of 
Haddonfield, N. J., an exclusive suburb 
of Camden, has announced that the 
town’s paid fire department, consisting 
ot fourteen men have been dismissed, in 
the interests of economy. He stated 
that the volunteer fire department can 
take care of fires during the summer 
months while the heating plants in the 
residences are not in use. According to 
fire insurance agents, this ‘action may 
have a material effect upon insurance 
rates and action will be taken by the 
insurance companies. 





BACK FROM EUROPE 


Fred Hoadley, secretary of the Ameri- 
can of Newark, returned from a_ six 
weeks’ European trip. During his stay 
abroad he made his headquarters in Lon- 
den, and visited points of interest in 
England and Paris. 


H. P. Jackson, President 












Substantial past 


performance, progressive 


management, and demonstrated 
service are factors which com- 


mendthe NORWICH UNION 


to successful agents. 


NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
HART DARLINGTON, Manager 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 


of New York 


Incozporated 1806 
HART DARLINGTON, President 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 


The Oldest New York Insurance Company 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


In NORWICH UNION there is strength 


COMPANIES. 





E. P. Stanley, Vice Pres. 








Gardner’s Tributes to 
Nat’l Ass’n Found ers 


IDEALS AND TRADITIONS | EPT 








Once Scoffed at Organization Nov Has 
Support of All Large Interest 
in Insurance 





Speaking this week at Poland Sy; ings, 
Me., before the annual convention | { the 
l.cew England Associations of Inst ance 
Agents, President Frank L. Gardr-r of 
the National Association philosoj jized 
on the ideals and traditions of th. na- 
tional body. Going back to the time thir- 
ty years ago when few insurance men 
gave support to the National Association 
he traced its heaithy and progrcssive 
growth down to the present day when 
it is recognized as the spokesmav for 
the agency forces of this country. 

“I believe that both your associations 
and the National Association owe their 
success fundamentally to the fact that 
those who have worked hardest for its 
welfare have done so,” said Mr. Gardner, 
“not for personal gain or for their own 
selfish interests, but as volunteers, in an 
effort to make the insurance business one 
of which they could feel proud. 

“We have many times had members 
who have felt that arbitrary rules should 
be made for the guidance of their fel- 
lows and who have perhaps demanded 
severe sacrifices from others for the 
benefit of the business, but every man 
who has done so has been willing to 
make the sacrifice himself. As the years 
have gone on, I am thankful to say that 
we have kept the enthusiasm of the vol- 
unteer and crusader and brought to its 
aid the experience and courage of the 
tried campaigner; that while we are ever 
keeping the vision and ideals before us 
we are very sure that each step which 
we are taking in on a firm foundation, 
and that we are going forward solidly 
with growing power and appreciation of 
those with whom we come in contact. 

“Our only wish for the future is that 
these ideals may never grow dim and 
that the question of personal advantage 
may never be weighed against the ad- 
vantage to the business as a whole. May 
we always bear in mind that the reason 
we have so much strength at the present 
time is that those so-called visionaries 
who first started this organization were 
unselfish men who built on such a broad 
basis that every insurance agent could 
support our principles and that every 
company official and bureau official had 
to admit that the things we asked for 
were right and proper; while these men 
might have scoffed at the possibility of 
their coming true, they could no: but 
say that if they did become facts, it 
would be for the general benefit o/ ev- 
eryone. The time has now come when 
there is not a straight thinking man in 
the insurance business as a whoic who 
does not wish us strength, realiziny that 
our organization is a stabilizer. So let 
us be duly thankful for those trad ‘ions 
and ideals and for the men who have 
carried on all these years to lea ec us 
such a fine heritage.” 





B. E. BROOME OPENS AGEN’Y 

Burton E. Broome has opene the 
Broome Agency in New York cit: and 
will represent the Franklin Na onal 
Fire. The office will specialize on «uto- 
mobile fire and theft and casualty i sur 
ance. Mr. Broome has been in sut- 
ance in New York and Brooklyn fc* si*- 
teen years and is now resigning as vice- 
president of the Dyobsa Agency, I<. im 
Brooklyn to open his own. 





EAGLE FIRE DIVIDEND 
At the quarterly meeting of the | ard 
of directors of the Eagle Fire, he'd at 
the office of the company, 18 Was):ing- 
ton Place, Newark, a quarterly dividend 
of $1 per share was declared, pa: -able 
June 30, to stockholders of record June 
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LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 





NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President and Secretary WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President and Secretary 


ORGANIZED 1855 


_FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, N. J. 





ORGANIZED 1853 


THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE CO., OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





ORGANIZED 1854 


MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





ORGANIZED 1866 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO., OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 





ORGANIZED 1871 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO., OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 





ORGANIZED 1870 


CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE CO., OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





- 


ORGANIZED 1886 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO., OF CONCORD, N. H. 


HOME OFFICES 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. CONCORD, N. H. MILWAUKEE, WIS. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
DEPARTMENT OFFICES 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
H. A. CLARK, Manager W. W. & E. G. POTTER, Managers 
844 Rush Street 60 Sansome Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
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N. E. Agents’ Meeting 
Scores A “Come-Back” 


REVIVAL OF INTEREST SHOWN 





Many Leaders in Company and Agency 
Ranks Address Summer Convention 
of State Associations 





Poiand Springs, Me., June 22.—The 
sixth annual convention of the New 
England Associations of Insurance 
Agents opened at the Poland Springs 
Hotel here last night with everything in 
its favor for one of the most successful 
insurance gatherings ever held in this 
territory. Nearly 450 delegates, ladies 
and guests had registered and there was 
a fine feeling of good fellowship every- 
where manifested. 

Last year’s convention at New London, 
Conn., which was regarded as a frost 
from start to finish came near wind- 
ing up these annual gatherings and had 
this vear’s meeting been a fizzle also all 
conventions of this nature would have 
been off in the future. There is no 
question but that this year’s gathering is 
a big success. 

Thomas D. Faulkner of Hartford, 
Conn., is the presiding officer and 
started the program at the “get to- 
gether” dinner last night in fine form. 
Governor Brewster of Maine and Hiram 
Ricker, founder of Poland Springs, wel- 
comed the guests and paid a fine tribute 
to the fire insurance business, Mr. 
Ricker referring to it as “our partner 
through all our business years.” He 
urged the agents to take matters into 
their own hands to the end that they 
might force the insured to improve their 
risks so that the fire hazards of this 
country may be reduced. 

James L. Case, of Norwich, Conn., and 
past president of the National Associa- 
tion, made a fine response in which he 
eloquently portrayed “New England’s 
debt to the Pine Tree State.” 


Gardner Makes Fine Impression 


_ Frank L. Gardner, president of the Na- 

tional Association, was in good form for 
his first appearance before a New Eng- 
land audience and pointed out how the 
New England ideals and traditions have 
influenced the activities of the national 
organization. (His talk is published in 
another column in more detail.) 

The hit of the dinner was made by 
Rev. George F. Finnie of Lewiston who 
closed the meeting with a stirring mes- 
sage of faith, hope and courage which 
stirred his hearers profoundly. 

Wednesday morning session opened 
with the reports of President Faulkner 
and Secretary-Treasurer Warren S. 
Shaw of Brockton. Both reported that 
the New England Advisory Board had 
played a very important part in trying 
to solve problems of the business and 
their troubles included compulsory auto- 
mobile insurance, agents and_ brokers 
qualifications laws, the commission situ- 
ation in Worcester and New Haven, 
wholesale auto insurance and_ recently 
the Eastern -Underwriters’ Association 
special concession to one company relat- 
ing to commissions in Worcester and 
other branch offices. It was pointed out 
that never before was the value of 
strong state associations so apparent as 
now. 


Urges Agents to Fight Auto Clubs 


President Faulkner said every local 
board should rouse its members to the 
importance of fighting automobile clubs 
entering the insurance business. Refer- 
ring to compulsory automobile insurance 
he said it was entirely unsatisfactory to 
the victims of automobile accidents. 

He urged the agents to stand by those 
companies which are standing by the 
agents and at the same time give the 
companies which disagree an opportunity 
to. tell their side of the story before con- 
demning them. 

Sidney R. Kennedy, president of the 
Buffalo, spoke on “Insurance Publicity” 
and made a decided hit. (His address 
appears on page one of this issue.) 

Vice-President James L. Madden of 


the Metropolitan Life was unable to be ~ 


present and his place on the program 
was taken by H. A. Patton of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce who 
pointed out how relationships between 
insurance and the public could be made 
closer. 


Col. Burpee Talks 


Col. W. B. Burpee, secretary of the 
New Hampshire Fire, made a very fa- 
vorable impression on the delegates and 
his talk on “Opportunity and Obligation” 
was listened to with the closest atten- 
tion. He said that the agents belonging 
to the National Association represent the 
best in the business and have an army 
in the field all equipped to supplement 
the work which is being carried on by 
the insurance companies on a tremen- 
dous scale. 

He pointed out what the companies 
are doing to advance the mutual inter- 
ests of the public and the insurers. He 
quoted statistics to show the unsatis- 
factory situation as regards underwrit- 
ing, particularly during the years 1921 
to 1926 inclusive, and pointed out that 
it was only because of increased values 
in securities that they had been able to 
preserve their underwriting strength. 
This was not satisfactory to the com- 
panies and should not be to the public. 
But the public knows nothing about it, 
sad Mr. Burpee, and so long as the com- 
panies pay their losses they do not care. 
He believed that these facts should be 
brought home to the public and_ the 
agents can play a large part in doing 
this. 

He said further that the agents are the 
point of contact between the companies 
and those who pay the premiums and 
the burden of educational work on the 
rate questions must be borne by the 
agents. He stressed the importance of 


the work being carried by the National ° 


Board and gave facts and figures which 
were very informative. 

The morning session closed with an 
inspirational talk on “Mummy or Em- 
pire” by Rev. Garfield Morgan of Lynn, 
Mass. 

Wednesday afternoon was devoted to 
golf and whist. 





PROTEST SENT TO E. U. A. 





New England Agents Condemn Alleged 
Special Privileges to Companies 
In Two Cities 

Poland Springs, Maine, June 22.—In 
last ten minutes of today’s session E. J. 
Cole of Fall River, Mass., brought up 
the general subject of the Eastern Un- 
derwriters Association and the situation 
at Worcester, Mass., and New Haven, 
Conn., and submitted the following reso- 
lution which was unanimously adopted: 

“The members of the New England 
Associations of Insurance Agents in 
sixth annual convention assembled at 
Poland Springs desire to record their 
disapproval of the action taken by the 
executive committee of the Eastern Un- 
derwriters Association in granting spe- 
cial privileges to a certain company mem- 
ber of that organization, for we believe 
that no association can long survive a 
policy that grants a permanent conces- 
sion to any member that is not available 
to all. 

“We therefore, respectively ask that 
every possible means be used to correct, 
in a manner fair to all parties concerned, 
a condition that now exists in the East- 
ern Underwriters Association.” 

Local Agent Rice of New Haven said 
that the executive committee of the 
Eastern Underwriters Association had 
sold out both the companies and agents 
in granting this special concession to the 
Travelers. 





FIRE ASSOCIATION ELECTS 
At the recent annual meeting of. the 
Kentucky State Fire Prevention Asso- 
ciation, George L. Frank of the Aetna 
was elected president, Wallace W. Smith 
of the Liverpool & London & Globe, 
vice-president, and Eugene G. Stuart of 


the Hudson and Svea, was re-elected sec- : 


retary. 


























pee people are inclined to “take a 
chance” with their personal belong- 
ings during the vacation period. But in 
that short space of time, the danger of los- 
ing valuable possessions is present every 
minute of the day and night. 


Our agents are showing their clients and 
prospects the great odds that are against 
them from the moment they leave home— 
unless they carry Personal Effects Insur- 
ance. In taxicabs, railroad stations, on 
trains, aboard steamers, buses, at the hotels 
—everywhere lurks the menace of fire, 
theft, the perils of transportation, At no 
other time is a person exposed to loss from 
so many different risks. 


And our agents are proving that no other 
policy gives as much protection per dollar 
as Personal Effects Insurance. By stressing 
the low cost, and explaining the wide 
limits of the coverage, anywhere away 
from home, they are making a record this 
year in sales of this insurance. 


“LIVERPOOL, 
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N. J. Rain Insurance 
Gambling To Be Curbed 


ASBURY PARK HIT HARD 





Stringent Requirements Will Cut Con- 
cessionaires’ Profiteering; Two Types 
of Policies To Be Issued Now 





The north Jersey shore has had more 
than its share of rain since the season 
has opened, but rain insurance will not 
be as popular as it has been in the past. 

The reason is that the insurance com- 
panies have put down the lid and taken 
the gambling out of the insurance ques- 
tion. There were many rainy days last 
season and an indication by the adverse 
weather of the season so far that the 
shore is due for a “wet spell” had made 
rain insurance a popular fad with many 
of the beach front concessionaires. 

‘Give me a policy of $2,000 for rain 
on Sunday next, on my stand on the 
beach,” was the usual order given to the 
insurance men in the days gone by, said 
a well known insurance man of Asbury 
Park, to a representative of The Eastern 
Underwriter this week. 

If it rained the necessary one-tenth 
of an inch, the insurance companies 
would pay the $2,000, even though the 
insured’s business would not have 
brought in that amount. 

$400,000 Paid Last Season 

It was estimated that $400,000 was paid 
concessionaires last season along the 
beach fronts. But there will be no 
profiteering from rain insurance this 
year. Insurance companies have limited 
all coverage either to actual expenses or 
te anticipated profits based on last year’s 
return. This arrangement will eliminate 
the chance of gambling. 

Two types of policies will be written 

along the seashore. One type takes into 
consideration the policyholders’ expenses 
and does not vary in payment, while the 
other will be based on the actual loss 
which will be judged by adjusters. 
_ It will now be necessary, to obtain rain 
msurance coverage, to show the amount 
earned by the business for the corre- 
sponding period during the previous 
year. Should it rain one-tenth of an inch 
of rain during the time of coverage, pay- 
ments will be made on this basis with 
a deduction made for whatever profit 
the insured may have made during the 
Period of the rainstorm. 

The stringent requirements which 
have been made by the insurance com- 
Panies have caused a great falling off of 
such coverage by the concessionaires. 
Through this medium the business will 
be put on a stabilized footing, particu- 
larly at the shore resorts. 

During the summer season rain cov- 
frage policies are made out for three to 
twelve hours, but the usual period is four 
hours. At different times of the season 
ot the y sar the rates vary. The average 
cost is $10 per $100, except in August, 
when there is a higher rate, because it 


has been found that the seashore has 
More rain in that month than in any 
Others 


during the summer season. 





N. J. ATHLETIC MEET 





Men and Women Employes, American; 
Newark, Win Many Prizes at 
ml Newark Insurance Games 
e 


She \merican’s girl athletes cleaned 
> Sa the Field Meet of the Newark In- 
morc and Banking Athletic League 
~ ai aturday. The girls’ relay team, 
Rsisting of the Misses Marie O'Dell, 
onstance Carrino, May Wyer and Mar- 
Dd of ane i first—30 yards 
, ec + 7 

Mise second obe Indemnity girls who 
trol ne rican’s girls also finished “one 
Iver ood in the 50 yard dash—May 
second eng first, Constance Carrino 
Dorotk ag Mae Murdock third. Miss 
still h ? horter, an American employe, 
i, olds the league record for the base- 


all throw—her distance being 201 feet, — 


4 inches; -Miss Mildred Harper is ‘her 


nearest competitor, with a throw. of 106 . 


feet, 4 inches. 

The male contingent, while overshad- 
owed by the record of the girls, still 
were in on some finishes. John McKin- 
ley took second place in the mile run; 
and John Bannon fourth place in the 
half-mile run, and fourth in the broad 
jump. — : 





PENN. DEP’T. APPOINTEES 

Six appointments to the Pennsylvania 
insurance department were announced at 
Harrisburg, - Pa., this week. The ap- 
pointees include: George H. Davidson, 
Philadelphia; Carl M. A. Phlson, John- 
ston, and Harold E. Simpson, Indiana, 
examiners to be stationed at Philadel- 
phia; Tisus M.*Ruch, Easton, investiga- 
tor at Philadelphia; James Miller and 
k. L. Schmidt, Harrisburg, auditors at 
Harrisburg. 





DWIGHT CHAPMAN DIES 

Dwight Chapman, office manager and 
assistant auditor of the Aetna (Fire), 
where he was employed for thirty-one 
years, died at the Hartford Hospital in 
Hartford last week after an illness last- 
ing several months. He was sixty-one 
years of age, and is survived by his 
widow, two sons and a brother. 


KENTUCKY FIRE MEETING 


An excellent attendance «was~reported - 


at the joint meeting at Crab Orchard 
Springs, Ky., June 16 and 17, of the field 
forces of the fire insurance companies 
operating in Kentucky, namely the Ken- 
tucky Fire Underwriters’ Association, 
Kentucky Fire Prevention Association, 
and Ancient and. Honorable Order of 
Blue Goose. Short talks were heard 
from Clem E. Wheeler, of the Hartford 
Fire, Chicago; James F. Joseph, Chi- 
cago, special agent for the Union; and 
J. R. Wilbur, of the America Fore 
Group, Chicago; along with Richard E. 
Vernor, manager of the fire prevention 
department, Western Actuarial Bureau. 
Julius V. Bowman, of the American 
Central, Louisville, tendered his resig- 
nation as secretary of the Kentucky Fire 
Underwriters’ Association, and was suc- 
ceeded by George Hesse, Louisville, of 
the North British fleet. 





PLANS POND IN PITTSBURGH 

Fred J. Breen, formerly wielder of the 
geose quill of the New York City pond 
of the Blue Goose when he was with the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
and now assistant to the president of 
the National Union Fire at Pittsburgh, 
is arranging plans for the formation of 
a pond of the Blue Goose in that city. 


| 
KELLY HEADS BLUE GOOSE ™ : 





Most Loyal Gander of New York Pond, 
Succeeding E. C. Ryan; G. A. Watson 
Takes Place of F. J. Breen 
Wallace Kelly of the Yorkshire was 
this week .elected most loyal gander of 
the New York City Pond of the Blue 
Goose, succeeding E. C. Ryan of ithe 
Hanover. Other officers were elected as 
follows: Supervisor of the flock, W! V} 
A. Keeler, American Eagle; custodian of 
the goslings, Frederick W. Doremus, 
Sylvania; guardian of the pond, Fred+ 
erick Ackerman, National Union Fire; 
keeper of the golden goose egg, Clar- 
ence Axman, The Eastern Underwriter 
(re-elected); wielder of the goose quill} 
George A. Watson, National Under- 
writer. Mr. Watson succeeds Fred Ji 
Breen, who held the office from the) or- 
ganization of the pond, but has now 
moved to Pittsburgh. 34 
Messrs. Kelly and Watson were chosen 
delegates to the meeting of the grand 
nest at Dallas, Texas, and Messrs, 
Keeler and Axman were chosen alter+ 
nates. 
Robert Van Iderstine, president of \the 
Guardian Fire Assurance Corporation, 
sailed for Europe on Tuesday of thi 
week. 











affords are so great? 


erty. 


perhaps other property. 








's- Poor Richard 


aid, “Tt is foolish to lay out money in a purchase | 


But who would repent the purchase of an 
automobile when the convenience and pleasure it 
Nobody, except— 


The man whose car has burned. 
The man whose car was stolen. 
The man whose car was damaged in a-collision. 
The man whose car damaged another’s prop- 


The man whose car injured someone and the 
resulting damage claims cost him his savings and 


These men might repent, but as Poor Richard 


of insurance covers. 





of repentance. 


The Franklin Fire offers to agents a wide range 
Well qualified agents in ter- 
ritories where this Company is not already repre- 
sented, are invited to investigate the advantages 
offered by this old established Company. 


Che FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


0 Philade}abia 


oe 1829 


might say: Blame not trouble on one thing when 
the cause is of our own making. 

True, accidents -will happen in spite of all we 
may do, but the financial losses from any of these 
five major misfortunes of the road may be averted 
with Complete Automobile Insurance. 

Show this to your prospects now, while the 
automobile season is in full swing. Show them 
how the pleasures and comfort that only an auto- } 
mobile can give may be safeguarded by this type 
of Insurance Protection. 
age and reputation of The Franklin Fire assures 
dependable Insurance safety. 





And tell them how the 
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THIRD CENTURY OF ACTIVE BUSINESS 





1720 , Pep Oe - 1927 
Re Se 
CORPORATION 
OVER A HALF CENTURY IN THE UNITED STATES 
U. S. BRANCH 
150 William Street New York City 


John H. Packard, United States Manager 
Everett W. Nourse, Assistant Manager 


PON every milestone of LONDON ASSURANCE 

history covering more than two centuries has been 
stamped utmost fairness toward agent, policyholder and 
competitor. 


It believes in high ideals in business and has given this 
heritage to the MANHATTAN FIRE AND MARINE. 


An agent of the LONDON ASSURANCE or the 
MANHATTAN FIRE AND MARINE is to be con- 
gratulated because in the minds of those of good judgment 
in the insurance world, character and the LONDON 
ASSURANCE are so closely identified as practically to 
be synonymous terms. 





Che Manhattan Hire and Marine Insurance Co. 


150 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK CITY 


John H. Packard, President 
Everett W. Nourse, Vice-President J. M. Mendell, Vice-President 
Frederick A. Johnston, Secretary Wm. Schaefer, Asst. Secretary 
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Sell Tourist Baggage 
Rain and Rent Covers 


BEST SEASON NOW FOR THEM 





W. W. Darrow, Home Advertising Man- 
ager, Gives Pointers on How to 


Sell These Big Sidelines 





Now is the season of the year to sell 
tourist baggage, rain and rent insurance 
especially, in the opinion of one of the 
leading advertising managers, namely, W. 
W. Darrow of the Home. Speaking on 
Monday of this week at White Plains, 
N. Y., before the meeting of the West- 
chester Local Agents’ Association, Mr. 
Darrow took the subject of “Specialize 
and Advertise,” and saying that while it 
did not take so much selling ability to 
sell straight fire insurance it did require 
skill and knowledge to push several of 
the most essential sidelines. It takes 
advertising combined with salesmanship 
to let the public know that an agent can 
provide practically every form of insur- 
ance that may be needed. 

At this particular time of the year 
there are several lines of insurance more 
easily salable than at other periods and 
these include among others tourist bag- 
gage, rain and rent covers. Mr. Dar- 
row gave several interesting sales points 
in connection with each of these lines, 
saying in part: ore 

“Just now people are beginning to 
think about their vacation plans. Some 
have already left, others will soon be 
going. It will require no great effort 
on your part to build a very desirable 
list of prospects for personal effects or 
tourist baggage insurance. You will say 
that it is hardly worth while going after 
this particular form of insurance but you 
must remember that there is more than 
commission at stake. Through the sell- 
ing of a small tourist baggage policy 
you may be asked to write a fire or 
automobile line. You are letting your- 
self be known as an agent who over- 
locks no opportunity to advance the busi- 
ness in which he is specializing. 

“Take your present list of policyhold- 
ers and check them, in your judgment, 
against the possibilities for purchasing 
tourist baggage insurance. Many of them 
you know well enough to surmise some 
of their plans. This will probably be 
your most intimate list, to which can 
be added a list comprised of automobile 
owners insured through your agency. 

Check Names in Phone Directory 


“Now for a larger and more general 
list refer to the telephone directory, run- 
ning down the addresses, check off the 
names of all those people in good resi- 
dential districts. You can almost count 
it as a sure thing that people of certain 
means, living in the higher class sec- 
tions, are able to and will go on vaca- 
tions. ‘hen they must be prospects for 
tourist baggage insurance. Prepare a 
letter for the solicitation of this line 
and, by the way, in writing a sales letter 
Temember that you are talking to a per- 
son who probably is not particularly in- 
terested in what you have to say unless 
you create that interest. Adopt the 
ong attitude in talking to your pros- 
pect. 
, there was once a very illustrious fam- 
ily which pointed proudly to its long line 
of ancestors. The present incumbent and 
fir to the name was known as Mr 
George Stotesbury Reynolds, III. It was 
@ proud name and the trouble was that 
he knew it and lived it. Upon going to 
the country one time he chanced to call 
Upon one of his country cousins and with 
much flourishing presented him with a 
beautifully engraved calling card. It 
tead Mr. George Stotesbury Reynolds, 
Ill, the third being printed in Roman 
Rumerals. The country cousin accepted 
the card, looked at it and read aloud, 
tr. George Stotesburg Reynolds, I, I, I. 
Ou may write a letter selling tourist 
aggage or any other kind of insurance 
aad fill it full of ‘I’s’ It might read 
wi some such manner as this: 
ear Mr, Brown: 
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“<I must tell you about tourist baggage 
insurance. I know it is worth while be- 
cause the companies I represent write 
this insurance and I sell it. Take my 
word for it. When you are traveling I 
am sure you will feel much more at ease 
knowing that I convinced you to buy one 
of my tourist baggage policies. 

“I have enclosed a return card ad- 
dressed personally to myself. Just mail 
it to me and go away on your vacation 
carefree knowing that I am taking care 
of your baggage.’ 

“Do you think that would develop 
many inquiries? That, of course, is over- 
done but too frequently such a viewpoint 
does creep into a letter unintetntionally. 
Perhaps this would be better: 

“Dear Mr. Brown: 

“*VYou will soon be starting out with 
your family for the summer vacation. 
You must be looking forward to this pe- 
riod of rest and recreation with a great 
deal of pleasure. 

“Tt is our privilege to help make your 


vacation even more enjoyable. Perhaps 
you are not familiar with personal effects 
insurance. It relieves you of all worry 
in connection with your baggage in loss 
which may occur to your baggage while 
away from home. Such misfortunes do 
occur no matter how careful you may be. 
When the trunks and baggage contain- 
ing your family’s wardrobe are in tran- 
sit, at the hotel or checked in a railway 
terminal, personal effects or tourist bag- 
gage insurance safeguards their value 
from loss by fire or theft. 


“Tt is surprising how little it costs to 
turn this matter over to your insurance 
agent. Return the card enclosed - with 
this letter and we will be pleased to ar- 
range the proper protection.’ 


“Such a letter as this sent out with a 
folder which your companies will pro- 
vide, giving the details of the coverage 
and the cost, should develop many leads 
at this time of the year. Such leads 
showing a decided interest in the protec- 
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tion offered, can be closed by telephone 
or a single personal follow-up. 
Rain Covers Particularly Suitable 

“I would like to call your attention to 
another form of insurance which is par- 
ticularly suitable for development at this 
season of the year. It is one that con- 
tains fine possibilities for advertising the 
agency. Rain insurance. It is still new 
enough to attract attention and cause 
comment. Although this form of insur- 
ance has been generally written for sev- 
eral years it has been largely experimen- 
tal due to the fact that the companies 
have had a comparatively short experi- 
ence. Now is the season for outdoor 
field days, fairs, bazaars and other events 
which rely upon an anticipated income 
for their success. It is good business on 
the part of the management of the af- 
fair to make an investment in rain in- 
surance for if the event is fortunate in 
having fair weather, the income is rea- 
sonably assured and the cost of the pol- 
icy is not felt, but on the other hand, 
should rain interfere and create a deficit 
at the gate, then rain insurance plays its 
part. : 

“In practically every community such 
affairs are being planned for the coming 
summer months. Perhaps you have in 
mind now some particular event which 
you can solicit upon your return from 
this meeting. Keep in mind the fact 
that there is more to be gained from a 
rain insurance policy than just commis- 
sion. Through it the members of the 
organization will be giving it word of 
mouth publicity and the local papers will 
be glad to announce that such and such 
an event is being protected by rain in- 
surance through your agency. 

“Tt is unusual enough to be news. Very 
often where such a policy is written the 
organization permits the agent to dis- 
play a sign at some advantageous point 
calling attention to the fact that he has 
insured the event against loss of income 
by rain. It is sometimes possible to erect 
a rain gauge on the grounds which be- 
comes an object of interest to those at- 
tending the affair. 

“Special lines of insurance can often 
be cultivated during a season, which 
might otherwise by considered ‘dull.’ For 
example—how many people in your town 
have heard of rent insurance, or if they 
have heard of it, how many people know 
enough about it to become interested in 
its true value. People must be told this 
information either by personal conversa- 
tion or through advertising folders and 
sales letters. Going back to the all valu- 
able list of your present policyholders— 
every client on your books who carries 
fire insurance on rented property, such 
as apartment houses, stores or dwellings, 
is a prospect for rent insurance. Every 
owner of a dwelling in which he lives is 
a possible source of a rental value pol- 
icy. 





EXPERIENCE RATING IN MO. 


The insurance department of Missouri 
has expressed disapproval of the use of 
the schedule rating plan in that state but 
will approve a plan of experience rating, 
utilizing in the first rating the individual 
risk experience for the first year of the 
law. 

Experience is therefore to be compiled 
for the period from January 9, 1927 
to January 9, 1928, assuming that the 
courts will not, as a result of a con- 
templated hearing, change the effective 
date of the law. he experience is to 
be compiled and filed with the burean 
on or before April 9, 1928, and then ap- 
plied retroactively to January 9, 1928. 





INSURANCE DIVIDENDS 


The regular quarterly dividend of three 
dollars a share has been declared by the 
directors of the Phoenix Fire, payable 
July 2, to stockholders of record June 16. 
The quarterly dividend of $5 a share has 
been voted by directors of the Hartford 
Fire, payable July 1, to stockholders of 
record June 15. 
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Globe & Rutgers 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 William Street, New York 





January Ist, 1927 


ASSETS 
Bonds and Mortgages.. $149,425.00 





U.S. Liberty Bonds_--. 518,200.00 
Government, City, Rail- 
road and other Bonds 
and Stocks ___------ 59,564,972.90 
Cash in Banks and Of- 
| Se I 2,434,964.77 
Premiums in Course of 
Collection .........- 8,827,461.77 
Interest Accrued --_---- 111,020.82 
Reinsurance Recover- 
able on Paid Losses.. 184,952.12 
$71,740,996.88 


Surplus to Policy Holders - $29,110,575.98 


LIABILITIES 
a Oe $3,500,000.00 
ee ee 25,610,575.98 


Reinsurance Reserve__ 21,162,599.90 
Losses in Course of Ad- 


epee kk 8,362,821.00 
Commissions and other 


EE ee 7,100,000.00 
Reserve for Taxes 1,005,000.00 
Reserve for Deprecia- 

WD sac seeeece 5,000,000.00 

$71,740,996.88 





Progress since Consolidation in 1899 





ASSETS RESERVE 
Dec. 31, 1899 $529,282.59 $28,832.54 
Dec. 31, 1910. 5,255,362.12 1,936,224.86 
Dec. 31, 1920 42,765,374.55 16,593,764.16 
Dec. 31, 1925 67,922,096.58 20,265,572.73 
Dec. 31, 1926 71,740,996.88 21,162,599.90 
E. C. JAMESON, President W.L 
LYMAN CANDEE, Vice President A. H 
W. H. PAULISON, Vice President A. G 
J. H. MULVEHILL, Vice President and Secretary J. L. 

J. D. LESTER, Vice President M. J. 


. LINDSAY, Secretary 

. WITTHOHN, Secretary 

. CASSIN, Assistant Secretary 
L. HAHN, Assistant Secretary 
VOLKMANN, Local Secretary 





SURPLUS 


$2,028.94 
2,365,363.37 
11,361,311.89 
24,161,943.85 
25,610,575.98 
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How Lloyd’s Fixes 
Liability of Members 


REGULATIONS ARE VERY STRICT 





Holborn Agency Here Gives Brief 
Picture of Lloyd’s Organization 
Behind the Scenes 





It is safe to say nearly every business 
person in this country has heard of 
Lloyd’s of London even if he or she 
doesn’t know what Lloyd’s is. In the 
insurance world in the United States 
London Lloyd’s is far better known, 
mostly as a competitor in marine lines, 
but often as a place for various forms of 


reinsurance and freak insurance that 
cannot be obtained through ordinary 
company channels. Nevertheless, com- 
paratively few individuals know anything 
about the internal organization of 
Lloyd’s; or the relations between the in- 
dividual underwriters or what the Com- 
mittee of Lloyd’s is, or the extent of 
the financial liability of each under- 
writer. 

These and other questions are. an- 
swered in a concise and easily under- 
standable description of London Lloyd’s 
distributed a few days ago by the Hol- 
bern Agency Corporation, reinsurance 
brokers in New York City. After giving 
a brief history of Lloyd’s the bulletin 
goes on to say: 

Vast Number of Members 

“Although the operations of Lloyd’s 
were at first confined entirely to marine 
insurance and although today the bulk 
and mainstay of their business is marine 
insurance, tremendous amounts are writ- 
ten on every other conceivable risk both 
direct and as reinsurance. Under this 
latter class we may mention that Lloyd’s 
is practically the only ready market for 
catastrophe excess of loss covers. Lloyd’s 
today consists of 1,096 underwriters, 92 
non-underwriting members, 404 subscrib- 
ers, 84 associates and 1,600 substitutes. 
There are further 1,400 agents and sub- 
agents all over the world, those at the 
most important places being empowered 
to settle and pay claims. 

_ ‘While the underwriters at Lloyd’s are 
individually and not jointly liable for 
losses they are bound together in one 
organization supervised by the Commit- 
tee or Corporation of Lloyd’s, which, 
however, is not an insurer but merely a 
regulatory body. The underwriters at 
loyd’s may be compared with members 
of the New York Stock Exchange and 
the Committee of Lloyd’s with the Com- 


mittee of the Stock Exchange. This 
committee has complete charge of the 
admissi m of the underwriters and the 
supervision of the deposits required by 
the government which must equal 100% 
of the premium of the preceding twelve 
months and which is supposed to stand 
aS security for the payment of losses. 
However the law permits the underwrit- 
ers to pay out of this deposit not only 
losses but return premiums, reinsurance 
Premiums, expenses, etc. 

gee 's has succeeded in becoming 

0 


: the largest insurance institutions 
in the world: 
f First—By making a Lloyd's policy 
rst class security. 
Sec: nd—By creating and maintaining 
4 Teputation for a prompt, just and lib- 


tral seitlement of all straightforward 
claims, 

ki Third — By. being the market for all 
ee $ of legitimate risks and by a ready 
P aptability to make such changes as are 
€quired by novel conditions, and a 


ness to meet demands calling for 
P eon by new forms of insurance. 
‘ ourth—By reason of its wonderful 
ystem of shipping intelligence. 
z Underwriters’ Regulations Strict 
The regulation of the underwriters is 
very strict, 
be . Candidate’s application form has to 
‘ ee by at least six members, one 
- whom has to go before the committee 
Sive full particulars of the candidate. 
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He has to certify that the candidate is 
of British nationality; has to give full 
particulars of the candidate’s means, and 
in what securities they are invested. 

“The candidate also has to sign a trust 
deed providing that all his premiums and 
other underwriting moneys as well as the 
investments of the same shall be placed 
in trust for the payment of his under- 
writing liabilities and expenses, and so 
as to be exclusively applicable to that 
purpose. 

“The candidate further has to under- 
take to provide an annual guarantee pol- 
icy, as laid down by the Board of Trade, 
for the amount of his non-marine pre- 
miums for the year, or an equal amount 
in cash. There are various other under- 
takings which like all the others have in 
view the absolute security of the policy- 
hoider. 

“Each new member has to furnish for 
his marine risks a sum of money known 
as his “Deposit,” which is held in trust 
by the Committee of Lloyd’s. This is 
held intact until his underwriting ac- 
count is wound up. The minimum 
amount for this deposit is £5,000, pro- 
portionately increased if his annual pre- 
mium income exceeds £10,000. These de- 
posits now amount to over £7,000,000. 

“Before commencing business each un- 
derwriting member has to give an addi- 
tional guarantee that his accounts shall 
be annually audited by an accountant ap- 
proved by the committee, who has to 
certify at the end of each year that all 
the requirements have been complied 
with and that the assets are sufficient 
to meet his liabilities. 


—=——— 


“Still further, there is available the 

whole personal estate of underwriters. 
Summary of Personal Liability 

“Stated briefly, therefore, the security 
provided consists of the following: 

“1, The unlimited personal liability of 
each underwriter. 

“2. The “Deposit.” 

“3. Guarantee policies, where deemed 
desirable by the committee to supple- 
ment the above deposit. 

“4. The premium fund into which is 
paid all premiums received by the under- 
writer. This is held in trust for the pur- 
poses of. his underwriting business only. 

“5. All non-marine liabilities are fur- 
ther secured by guarantees up to 100% 
of the premium income under a scheme 
which has received the approval of the 
board of trade. 

“6. The compulsory annual audit of 
each underwriter’s account.” 





COMMERCIAL UNION OUTING 


On Thursday, June 16, the executives 
and employees of the Commercial Union 
journeyed via the ‘steamer Chauncey 
Depew to Indian Point on the Hudson 
River for the annual summer outing. A 
box luncheon on the boat, races and 
games at the Point and a banquet in 
the evening, were some of the outstand- 
ing features of the day. Arrangements 
for the entire affair were made by the 
following staff committee of which T. 
J. Wolff was chairman: E. Corke, J. 
Mudie, J. Benecke, L. Morgan, J. L. 
Byrnes, W. J. Murphy, T. F. Healy and 
W. K. Van Valkenburg. 
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S. R. Kennedy Urges 
Agents to Combat 
Multiple Agents 


(Continued from page 1) 


cations from agents who believed a com- 
pany supporting the American agency 
system was itself entitled to their sup- 
port. 

“From those advertisements I am told 
that the company received exactly two 
replies. One was from an agent in an 
unprofitable town, and the other was 
from an agent seeking a commission in 
excess of what his business was reason- 
ably worth. 

Asks Agents to Enforce Principles 

“Now you gentlemen who _ represent 
the most powerful forces of insurance 
production in New England are by no 
means helpless or without influence, but 
you are suffering from a bad case of 
chronic inertia. The remedy is perfect- 


SIDNEY R. KENNEDY 


ly simple. Make up your minds ciearly 
as to what is right, and then enforce 
your beliefs with your business. If you 
are certain that a company is acting in 
a way that tends to lower the standard 
of agency representation, cheapen your 
own standing, and break down the 
American agency system, stop giving 
your business to that company. 

“The agents belonging to such an as- 
sociation as yours are the most impor- 
tant producers which the companies 
have. You are the leading agents and 
your business is commensurate with 
your prestige. You can exert a very 
beneficial influence but you cannot do 
so merely by passing resolutions against 
overhead writing, bank agencies, under- 
writers annexes and multiple representa- 
tion, and then continuing to feed your 
business to companies who are far more 
interested in their premiums than in your 
resolutions. Of course no one would ad- 
vise you to endeavor deliberately to ruin 
or cripple a company or group of com- 
panies of whose methods you disap- » 
proved, but your influence, if you de- 
sire it to be respected, should at least 
be perceptible. And whatever you do, 
be certain that it is done with all the 
publicity you can control.” 


Signs of a Healthy Change 


Speaking of the recent change in at- 
titude toward multiple agencies Mr. 
Kennedy said: 

“There are now signs that this epi- 
demic is on the decline. The compa- 
nies are no more virtuous, but it has 
been discovered that these side-line 
agents do not pay. They are expensive 
to supervise, their loss ratio in the ag- 
gregate is high, their financial responsi- 
bility is low, and through ignorance or 
carelessness or inexperience they are 
constantly involving their companies in 
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all sorts of unnecessary troubles, losses 
and litigation. 

“For some years companies appointed 
agents with about as little discrimination 
as if they had thrown their commissions 
and supplies off delivery wagons in the 
way that bundles of newspapers are 
thrown in front of the stores of news 
dealers. It is encouraging to note that 
many of these haphazard appointees are 
now being closed up for the very simple 
and practical reasons that they lost 
money for their companies. In the last 
five years it has been difficult enough 
to make a profit operating through care- 
fully selected professional agents—oper- 
ating through well meaning carelessly 
chosen amateurs, it simply could not be 
done. The companies have now awak- 
ened to the fact that what they need is 
fewer and better agents—not more and 
worse ones.” 

How to Use Publicity Profitably 

On the program Mr. Kennedy was 
scheduled to talk on publicity, which sub- 
ject he turned to directly after his ef- 
fort to awaken the agents against mul- 
tiple agencies. Instead of trying to tell 
the story of insurance through the daily 
newspapers, attempts at that procedure 
having failed already, he said that the 
best way to take the mystery out of 
insurance is by direct contact between 
men qualified to speak for insurance and 
responsible groups of property owners 
such as belong to chambers of commerce 
and Rotary clubs. Mr. Kennedy’s ideas 
on fruitful publicity were these: 

“Tt has been said that the average 
holder of a fire insurance policy regards 
an insurance company as a mysterious 
institution to which he periodically con- 
tributes sums of money and from which 
he never recalls having received any- 
thing in return. His chief cause of com- 
plaint seems to be that at the expiration 
of his policy he has nothing to show for 
the money he has spent. The same man 
has perhaps bought ten tons of coal to 
carry him through the winter. When 
spring comes the coal has been con- 
sumed and he has nothing to show for 
what he has spent for it, but with the 
coal he has bought warmth, one kind of 
protection—against freezing to death— 
and with his fire insurance policy he has 
bought another and an equally necessary 
kind—protection against financial ruin 
through loss by fire. 

“The same man clearly understands— 
if it is called to his attention—that a part 
of the taxes he pays goes to maintain the 
fire engine held in readiness a few blocks 
down the street from his house. If he 
has had no occasion during the year to 
call upon the fire department for assist- 
ance, he has in the same sense nothing 
to show for the money he has contrib- 
uted to its maintenance, but he would 
hardly vote to abandon it or claim that 
his taxes had been wastefully expended, 
even though that fire engine was not 
obliged to respond to a single call during 
a considerable period of time. 

“The difference between the fire en- 
gin and the fire insurance policy in his 


mind is that there is no mystery in the . 


operations of the fire department, and 
there is mystery in the operations of an 
insurance company. Recently a fire in- 
surance man told a manufacturer that he 
would like to explain to him the basic 
principles of the insurance business, and 
the manufacturer replied that he was 
surprised to learn that the fire insurance 


business had any principles at all. How 
may we diminish the mystery and set 
him right? 

Failure of Newspaper Campaign 


“Only a few years ago an attempt was 
made to counteract an attack on the fire 
insurance companies, and give the pub- 
lic a fair idea of their methods and pur- 
poses by a campaign of advertising in 
daily newspapers. The best obtainable 
man—the late C. I. Hitchcock of the 
“Insurance Field”—was put in charge of 
the work. It was extremely expensive— 
and a complete failure. There now hangs 
over us what appears to be an organized 
attempt to repeat this experiment. If 
tried again, it is certain to fail. No abler 
man than Mr. Hitchcock can be found to 
direct it, and I sincerely hope that the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
will not permit the companies’ money to 
be thrown away by the tens of thou- 
sands of dollars in a perfectly hopeless 
attempt to influence the viewpoint of the 
public towards fire insurance by means 
of paid advertisements in daily papers. 

“In my opinion the best way to take 
the mystery out of insurance is by di- 
rect contact between men qualified to 
speak for insurance and_ resnonsible 
groups of property owners such as be- 
long to Chambers of Commerce or Ro- 
tary Clubs. At a recent meeting of the 
Western Insurance Bureau it was sug- 
gested that in the interest of the busi- 
ness the best qualified executives of the 
insurance companies should be drafted 
to prepare addresses to be given before 
such bodies of important policyholders 
at their periodical luncheons or. dinners. 

“The best qualified local agents, those 
with a talent for public speaking, some 
of whom are in this audience, should also 
be called upon for this work. These men 
should not be asked to serve at consid- 
erable personal sacrifice in the common 
interest entirely without remuneration, 
but should be paid at least a moderate 
sum for their services. After their talks 
they could subject themselves to cross- 
examination from their audiences, which 
would clear the mystery of insurance if 
anything could. If the National Board 
contemplates spending a large sum of 
money on a campaign of publicity this is 
the most effective way, I think, to do it. 
Seek opportunities to present the case of 
insurance before representative men of 
affairs, and then have the case presented 
by the men in our business best able to 
present it.” 


Deplores Racial Degeneration 


Mr. Kennedy characterized as one of 
the most serious problems facing insur- 
ance companies and agents in New Eng- 
land the question of racial degeneration, 
the incoming of a horde of undesirable 
aliens whose morals are far from the 
best and who constitute a tremendous 
hazard for the fire companies. 

“In New England we have an especial 
fire insurance problem requiring solution 
and publicity. It is caused by the racial 
degeneration, to put it frankly, of large 
sections of this part of the country. Over 
the honest and clean people who fifty 
years ago comprised a majority of New 
Englanders has swept in a flood of 
aliens, many of them dishonest and un» 
clean—in those particulars increasing re- 
spectively the moral and the physical 
hazard of their fire risks. When the 
Pilgrim fathers settled Plymouth, half of 
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them perished within a brief time from 
hardship and exposure. 

“Let us consider what would have hap- 
pened had the colony been settled by 
some of the inferior peoples from south- 
ern and eastern Europe and Asia Minor 
who have so largely penetrated New 
England in the last few decades. Those 
are the beaten peoples of the earth. They 
have no stamina to withstand adversity. 
Had they been in the plight of the Pil- 
grim fathers, they would have aban- 
doned the attempt to colonize Massa- 
chusetts, burned Plymouth—after having 
fully insured it—and sailed back to Eu- 
rope, overinsuring the Mayflower and 
sinking her when safely within reach of 
their European harbor. It is a black 
picture but I believe it is a true one. 

Poor Results in Massachusetts 

“The largest premium producer of the 
New England States is Massachusetts. 
I regard the expectation of profit from 
Massachusetts to be less than from any 
other state in which the company with 
which I am connected does _ business. 
Were our company not already operat- 
ing there, I gravely doubt whether I 
would care to enter it in Massachusetts. 
Last year for every dollar in fire pre- 
miums received, the companies on the 
whole paid out in losses and expenses 
at least one dollar and ten cents in the 
state. Should any Massachusetts policy- 
holder complain of his rate you may tell 
him that the people of his state are buy- 
ing their fire insurance at less than cost 
—at rates which would ultimately bank- 
rupt a company confining its business to 
Massachusetts alone. 

“And yet an injustice is being done 
to the honest native New England Yan- 
kees, for the present tariffs are ample 
to cover the physical hazard of their 
properties. Schedules are now devised 
with such absurdly meticulous gradations 
in credits and debits that only super- 
experts and higher mathematicians can 
understand or apply them, yet no New 
England schedule or tariff takes into 
consideration the simple and_ practical 
fact that if a company can make a rea- 
sonable profit by insuring five-hundred 
dwellings of the native Cabot family at 
a fixed rate, it will probably incur a 
heavy loss by writing five-hundred iden- 
tical risks of the alien Kakotski family 
at far more than that rate. 


Would Penalize Careless Races 


“Yet dirt and dishonesty should be 
paid for by the classes of people addicted 
to them. I sometimes wonder whether 
a tariff cannot be devised that will seri- 
ously regard those factors. It has pret- 
ty nearly been done in New York City. 
In certain sections of Manhattan and 
Brooklyn, where races with a known 
tendency to carelessness and arson are 
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dominant, a flat additional charge of 50¢ 
per annum, I think, has been placed on 
all stocks and household furniture. ‘This 
is merely a recognition of the frequency 
of losses among people of those races, 
I suggest the application of this rule to 
the foreign sections of the manufactur- 
ing cities of New England, accompanied 
by all possible publicity to justify such 
action. : 

_ “A very desirable medium for publicity 
1s a convention such as is now being 
held. It affords us an opportunity to 
reinforce with one another our belicf in 
our business. Please do not think, how- 
ever, that I wish to pose here as a 
“booster.” Heaven forbid! No more ob- 
jectionable type—with the possible ex- 
ception of the professional reformer—is 
allowed to cumber the earth. The 
“booster” is always trying to induce peo- 
ple to move from other communities into 
his city, when as a matter of fact in 
most cases to do so simply increases the 
discomfort of living conditions both for 
his fellow citizens and for the newccm- 
ers. 

“Just as our insurance companies need 
fewer and better agents, so do most of 
our larger cities need fewer and better 
citizens, not more and worse ones. The 
‘booster’ is almost as deplorable a person 
as the young man who is employed to 
insist that all the guests attending a pub- 
lic dinner shall, at a certain moment 
which he selects, sing ‘Bye-Bye, Black- 
bird,’ when, if they could express a pref- 
erence they would rather talk to one an- 
other or do anything else in the world, 
That we should pay such a man to an- 
noy us is due to an extraordinary mix- 
ture of good nature and bad judgment. 
Whatever means of publicity we utilize, 
let us keep away from the ‘booster’ and 
go-getter’ and all his subsidiary nui- 
sances. 

“Nevertheless, will you permit me to 
say that the business of insurance is a 
great business, beneficial to the commu- 
nity in the direct proportion that we can 
convince the community of its benefits, 
growing greater year by year, and as 
such meetings and conventions as those 


.of the New England Association of Lo- 


cal Agents make conspicuously for added 
publicity of the best sort, I hope they 
will continue to grow in numbers, popu- 
larity and influence.” 





Ss. S. TYLER IN NEW YORK 
S. S. Tyler, fire manager of the Sea 
of Liverpool, arrived in New York last 
week after a visit to Canada. He plans 
to go to Cuba and the West Indies be- 
fcre returning to England. 
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“Fear” Ads Are Good 
When Not Overdone 


THEY DO AWAKEN INTEREST 





Occasional Scare Notices Arouse the 
Public but Undue Exaggeration 
Loses Effect Desired 





By Frank S. Ennis, Assistant Adver- 
tising Manager, America Fore 
Companies 
Certainly if there is any advertising 
into which the element of fear can le- 
gitimately be introduced, it is that of fire 
insurance for the basic motive which im- 

pels its purchase is fear. 

Fire insurance is a thing that comes 
into service at the time of disaster and 
aside from purely institutional copy, ad- 
vertisements designated to sell fire’ in- 
surance cannot fail to contain the ele- 
ment of fear to a certain degree. 

People are optimists,—they do not ex- 
pect unpleasant things to happen to 
themselves or else are mean enough to 
hope that they will only happen to the 
other fellow. Therefore, there is no 
doubt it is emotion that has to be 
aroused, to compel a thoughtful consid- 
eration of means to ameliorate the blow 
of this possible—but in the opinion of 
the individual, not probable disaster. 

That the strongest element which can 
be used in fire insurance advertising is 
fear, was well proven in a debate in the 
recent Insurance Advertising Conference 
at Hartford. The question now is, how 
strong should the fear element be? 

People Dislike Calamity Jane 

People dislike to be constantly warned 
against this and that. They cease to 
take Calamity Jane seriously no mat- 
ter how logical her warnings and they 
cross to the opposite side when they see 
her coming down the street. Surely a 
steady flow of hair raising illustration 
and horror inducing copy, though it may 
convince the reader, will prompt him to 
avoid you as an unpleasant fellow and 
cause him to look to the more pleas- 
ant individual for the insurance which 
you have forced him to realize he needs. 
_ The great danger in fear advertising 
Is the tendency to exaggeration. The 
horrible examples will happen only to a 
very small fraction of the many thou- 
sands to whom the advertisement is ad- 
dressed. An occasional scare advertise- 
ment may be needed to awaken people 
from their lethargy, but a regular diet 
must prove indigestible to almost every- 
body and particularly to those who have 
had any unpleasant experiences with fire. 

In fire prevention advertisements the 

Oogy - man - will - get - you - if - you- 
don’t-\atch-out type are probably pro- 
ductive of best results but fire insurance 
does not prevent fires and advertise- 
ments icsigned with the distinct purpose 
of selling fire insurance in a particular 
company should dwell more on the idea 


ri th freedom from worry and the 
eelin of security derived from the pos- 
Session of adequate fire insurance in that 
compatiy, 





RATE INQUIRY BODY MEETS 





Commission to Probe Fire 
Rates Studies Data Gathered At 
Various Hearings 
ing it, legislative commission investigat- 
tb Rick insurance rates in Virginia met 
7 i mond this week for the purpose 

going over and discussing various 


ees of the stenographic report of pro- 
fdings of the last meeting held sev- 


eral months ago. 


lien. Each member of the 
sn oe oe was recently supplied with a 
ca the report which comprises sev- 
x agg typewritten pages. Accord- 
a, Walker C. Cottrell, secretary, 
dene appropriated will hardly be suffi- 
wae ANg enable the commission to ex- 
autho he inquiry to casualty rates, also 
iiinter’s by the legislature, and he an- 
cone €s that the investigation will be 
ned to a probe of fire rates. 








“GOOD MORNING. I WANT TO TAKE 
OUT AN INSURANCE POLICY. 





AS ALSO AGAINST THE RISK OF FOR- 
GEITING TO RENEW THE POLICY— 





I WANT TO INSURE AGAINST THE RISK 
OF THE COMPANY GOING BUST AND 
NOT BEING ABLE TO CARRY OUT THE 
POLICY— 


The English humorous’ weekly, 
“Punch,” which enjoys a world-wide cir- 
culation, published a page of comic pic- 
tures by Fongasse in its May 23rd issue 
showing what a prospective insurance 
buyer thinks he needs to insure himself 
against, including all risks affecting the 














I WANT TO INSURE AGAINST EVERY 
RISK THAT CAN BE INCLUDED IN THE 
POLICY— 




















AND, NATURALLY, AGAINST THE RISK OF 
NOT GETTING ALL THAT I CLAIM UNDER 
THE POLICY— 














AND, ON THE OTHER HAND, AGAINST 
THE RISK OF GOING BUST MYSELF AND 
NOT BEING ABLE TO PAY THE PREMIUMS 
REQUIRED BY THE POLICY— 


insurable property and in addition all 
risks of not having the claim paid after 
a loss occurs. After this prospect has 
listed all his desired types of protection 
he is considered a fit case for the padded 
cell and is there transported. “Punch” 
heads the page of cartoons reproduced 


ND 








AND, OF COURSE, AGAINST THE RISK 
OF ANYTHING HAPPENING THAT ISN’L 
MENTIONED IN THE POLICY— 























AS WELL AS AGAINST THE RISK OF 
LITIGATION WITH THE COMPANY OVER 
THE POLICY. 


wal Cie My 2 See ae = 





AND, FINALLY, AGAINST THE RISK OF 
NOT BEING ABLE TO GET THE POLICY , 
AT ALL.” 


above with the single word “Assurance.” 
Many marine companies are today ac- 
cused of throwing in for nothing about 
everything a buyer of insurance asks for, 
sO among marine underwriters this se- 
ries of cartoons is not such an extreme 
exaggeration as it would seem. 





The legislature appropriated $2,500 to 
defray expenses of the investigation. It 
will probably be late in the fall before 
the report of the. commission’s findings 
is finally drafted. It is to be submitted 
to the legislature at its next regular ses- 
sion convening in January, 1928. So far, 
the commissioners have restricted their 
inquiry into fire rates in force in the 


several divisions of Virginia. to see 
whether there is any discrimination 
within the state. Secretary Cottrell 


doubts whether any attempt -will be made 
to make comparison with rates of ad- 
joining states to any extent, although 
this was the original purpose of the in- 
quiry. 


TRAVELERS IS ADMITTED 

John A. Gibson, local fire manager of 
the Travelers branch office in Richmond, 
Va., has been elected to membership in 
the Richmond local board. One of the 
conditions of his admittance was that 
the branch office shall not accept any 
local business over its counter. Instead 





it will refer such business to its local © 


agent in Richmond, Another condition 


was that solicitors working out of the 
branch in that city shall not broker any 
business except with members of the 
local board. The question of admitting 
a representative of the fire department 
of the office had been hanging fire for 
several months. Once the proposal was 
voted down. 





MAY SELL GOOD WILL 

The board of directors of the Inter- 
State Fire of Detroit are recommending 
to stockholders that they accept an of- 
fer of the Commonwealth of New York, 
one of the North British & Mercantile 
fleet, to close a contract of reinsurance 
which has existed for some time between 
the two companies and to purchase the 
good will agency plant and business of 
the Inter-State which in that event 
would be assumed by companies in the 
North British group, including the 
Homeland of America, with a capital of 
$600,000 and surplus of $400,000, recently 
authorized to transact fire insurance in 
New York. A special meeting of stock- 
holders of the Inter-State to act on the 
offer will be held today. 


TO CONFER ON FIRE FORMS 


The committee of the New York Fire - 
Insurance Exchange that has been work- 
ing on commonly used fire forms, has in- 
vited the four associations of brokers in 
New York city to appoint committees to 
confer with the Exchange committee.” 
Household furniture forms will be the 
first to be considered. The General 
Brokers’ Association of the Metropoli- 
tan District has appointed W. Nicoll 
Schwartz, Harry Broadman and Harry 
Gilmore as its committee. 





IN LARGER OFFICES 


David Cronheim, for more than thirty 
years at 190 Market street, Newark, has 
moved to more spacious quarters at 39 
Branford Place. 





C. M. Dorfman & Co., Inc., New York 
City, general insurance agency, has been 
chartered at Albany with $10,000 capital. 
Charles M. and Fannie Dorfman, David 
D. Glanzm, New York City, are direc- 
tors and subscribers. 
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Franklin Fire Case 
Before Privy Council 


SALVAGE OR ABANDONMENT? 





Company Holds It Was Entitled to Raise 
Vessel and Return to Owner; Latter 
Claims Total Loss 





When an owner gives notice of aban- 
donment of a vessel sunk and the marine 
companies salvage her and obtain re- 
pair estimates, and one Court finds, that 
the insurers exercised an act of owner- 
ship by receiving an offer to buy the 
boat, and the Appeal Court says they 
did nothing of the "kind, and never so 
much as accepted the notice of aban- 
donment, who is to decide? 

The Privy Council in London has un- 
dertaken to do so in the case of the 
motor tug “Radius,” appealed from the 
Court of Appeal of British Columbia, 
and has notified that it will take time 
to consider the form of its judgment, 
without, however, troubling counsel for 
the respondent insurance company. The 
following is a resume of the case: 


Appeal Court Held for Insurer 


The Radius, inward-bound to Vancouv- 
er Harbor, was run down by the steamer 
Anyox, which was proceeding out in 


the early morning of August 26 two 
years ago. She was badly holed on the 
port side, and sunk immediately. On 


March 12 of last year, when her owners, 
the Capt. J. A. Cates Tug and Wharfage 
Co., Ltd., sued the Franklin Fire, of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, the trial judg- 
ment awarded them the full face value 
of two policies of insurance, $30,000, with 
$507 for wharfage charges against the 
insurance company, who placed the 
wreck at the plaintiff's wharf after their 
salvors had brought it to the top. As, 
however, he did not give the claimants 
six months’ interest on their claim, both 
sides went to the Appeal Court. The Ap- 
peal Court decided that a constructive 
total loss was never made out, and that 
the salvage operations were not acceptance 
of abandonment (the offer to purchase 
they disregarded; the insurance company 
said they filed it merely as an indication 
of value), and the Appeal Court found 
the defendants’ tender of $11,500 was 
sufficient indemnity for the plaintiffs and 
dismissed their action.. Upon that find- 
ing the Tug and Wharfage Co. besought 
the Privy Council finally to dispose of 
the matter. 

The Radius was insured on a time 
policy for $24,000 on hull, machinery and 
equipment (insured value $24,000) and 
a disbursement and earnings policy for 
$6,000, payable only in the event of a 
total loss, actual or constructive. What 
the appellants told the Privy Council 
was that the insurance company’s sal- 
vage was gratuitous intervention, and a 
succession of their acts was at the time 
outside the appellants’ knowledge, and 
the date for determining the question of 
constructive total loss was the date of 
abandonment; and supposing that to be 
even the date of the writ, the insurance 
company could not take advantage of a 
change of circumstances brought about 
by its own gratuitous intervention. The 
mere restitution of the hull, if the appel- 
lants eventually paid more for it than 
its agreed value, was not an act by 
which a total loss could be reduced to 
at average one. The figures from the 
insurance company, which the appellants 
disputed, were: Hull répairs, $5,000; en- 
gine repair, $3,000; cost of raising, $6,- 
500; and, with a total of $14,500 for these 
items, the insurance company submitted, 
there could not be a constructive total 
loss. 


Docked Within a Week 


When the Radius went down’she had 
a large scow lashed to her starboard 


side containing a cargo of gravel, and 
Captain Coats, whom it had cost $10,000 
to raise a boat sunk previously, gave writ- 
ten notice of abandonment the day after 
the accident. In the meantime the-in- 
surance company had opened negotiations 
with the Vancouver Salvage and Dredg- 


ing Co., Ltd., to locate the wreck, and © 


afterwards (without the claimants’ knewl- 
edge to raise her for $6,500, no cure 
no pay. Within a week she was dry- 
docked, and'on September 2 the insur- 
ance company wrote declining to accept 
the notice of abandonment “at that 
stage.” The salvage company offered the 
insurers $12,500 for the tug—in the form 
of $6,000 and a present of their salvage 
services—but the defendants did not ac- 
cept the offer, and the plaintiffs com- 
plained that they were told nothing about 
it, as of several other matters, including 
partial dismantling of engines. 

Then the insurance company offered. 
the tug-owners specifications for repairs, 
and on the refusal of these got six ship- 
building and repairing firms to examine 
the wreck and tender for the work, 
which, however, was never put in hand. 
The respondents to the appeal urged it 
was fantastical to suggest that, simply 
hearing what somebody would give for 
the boat was equivalent to offering it for 
sale or was accepting abandonment. or 
exercising a legal act of ownership. 

The House of Lords decision in the 
steamer Blairmore v. Macredie (1898) 
was quoted, of which the headnote is :— 
“Where a ship has been sunk in deep 
water and the underwriters cannot es- 
cape liability as for a total constructive 
loss by gratuitously intervening and tak- 
ing upon themselves, between the date 
of notice of abandonment and the time 
when the legal proceedings are com- 
menced under the policy, the expenses 
of raising the insured vessel and saving 
her from being a constructive total loss, 
and such gratuitous expenditure will not 
relieve the underwriters from their con- 
tractual liability.” 

The respondents rejoined that the Ra- 
dius was sunk in shallow water—87 ft.— 
in circumstances which made the raising 
“likely” within the words of Sec. 60. of 
the Insurance Act. 





WATER DAMAGE CASE SETTLED 


Under a decision of the Virginia su- 
preme court of appeals, the city of Rich- 
mond is responsible for water damage 
by a sprinkler system of the Virginia 
Bonded Warehouse Corp. in 1923. The 
city appealed from judgment of law and 
equity court, part IT., which assessed the 
damage at $12,250. The case grew out 
of an error by a city employe in not 
turning off the right connection to a 
sprinkler system with which the ware- 
house was equipped. 


Bombay Office Tells 
Of Conditions There 


THEFTS ARE ON THE INCREASE 





Shipments From U. S. Sometimes Poorly 
Packed; Carriers Load Liability 


Underwriters 





Marine conditions in Bombay, India, 
are outlined in a recent letter to the 
“Marine Underwriter” of Berlin by F. E. 
Hardcastle & Co., marine and fire un- 
derwriters, claim settling agents and av- 
erage adjusters at Bombay. This agency 
among other things speaks of some of 
the poor packing of shipments coming 
from the United States, of increasing 
thefts, of the saddling upon underwriters 
of claims that ought to be paid by ship- 
ping companies and of the unsatisfac- 
tory condition of trade in and around 
Bombay. In their letter Hardcastle & 
Co. say in part: 

Packing has largely reverted to the 
former excellent condition, with the ex- 
ception of the cheaper kinds of hard- 
ware and cheap sundries. Unfortunately, 
French and Italian, and in some _in- 
stances American goods, are not packed 
as well as they- might be, and we have 
recently noticed electric goods arriving 
from the U. S. A. simply packed in card- 
board boxes with wooden battens at the 
sides. This is of course “asking for 
trouble and getting it.” 


Stowage in modern steamers going out 
to Bombay is persistently good and care- 
fully attended to. All these modern ves- 
sels are specially ventilated for tropical 
veyages so that the risk of sweat dam- 
age is considerably minimized, if not 
eliminated altogether. This risk, how- 
ever, still exists, owing to the non-ap- 
preciation of the fact that there is a 
considerable difference between the tem- 


peratures of this port and those of 
Northern Europe during the winter 
months. This is a factor to be noted in 


the factory packing rooms, and is in our 
opinion not sufficiently allowed for or at- 
tended to. 


Slight Increase in Thefts 


“Thefts again appear to be somewhat 
on the increase and are in our opinion 
carried out (1) in factory packing sheds; 
(2) whilst awaiting shipment; (3) at port 
of destination. With reference to (1) 
and (2) we cannot make any suggestions, 
but with regard to (3) we should like to 
say that some considerable improvement 
has taken place since the insertion of 
the special survey clause in the insur- 
ance policies. Still, thefts do take place 
between landing sheds, customs examina- 
tion sheds, and consignee’s warehouses. 

Goods are still arriving out here with- 
out the special survey clause affixed to 
the policies and with only the warehouse 
to warehouse clause included. It is, 
therefore, hardly to be wondered at that 
the consignees take advantage of. this 
and have the surveys held in their go- 
downs—a most unsatisfactory condition 
from a surveyor’s point of view—but we 
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are unable to remedy this if a survey is 
insisted upon in them. 

Again, shipping companies are toc in- 
sistent on their B/L clauses and :ion- 
liability for claims, and try to avoid pay- 
ing as many of such claims as they can 
with impunity. This action of theirs, in 
our opinion, saddles underwriters unnec- 
essarily with claims which ought to be 
met by the former. We know of a par- 
ticular instance where a case containing 
picce goods was landed here absol:tely 
empty, and with one side of the case 
open and missing. When we drew the 
attention of the shipping company to this 
shortage for their remarks, we were in- 
formed, that no doubt the cases in ques- 
tion must have been taken on board in 
that condition. Upon our referring to 
the B/L and the absence of nay remarks 
on same, no reply at all was elicited. 

There is a rumor, we understand, that 
the local government, in the interests of 
economy, wish to withdraw their cadre 
of dock police, leaving Bombay Port 
Trust to undertake this duty regarding 
the Watch and Ward system in their va- 
ricus sheds and warehouses themselves. 
The B. P. T. are not too flourishing fi- 
nancially just at present, and we think 
they will oppose this proposal most 
strenuously and try and continuc the 
present arrangements for the Bombay 
City potice to carry out this work. 

With regard to the two new ports 
Okha and Jamnagar, we understand that 
a considerable amount of diplomatic con- 
versation is going on between the Gov- 
ernment of India and the rulers of these 
Indian states about the great facilities 
offered to consignees, because a very 
large portion of the trade of Bombay has 
been diverted to these ports, in conse- 
quence of the attractions offeerd, such as 
free storage, and insurance for six 
months. It is just possible that the for- 
mer customs barrier will be re-imposed 
and so enable goods coming from these 
Indian native states into British India to 
compete with goods arriving direct into 
the ports of the latter, and which have 
had to pay Imperial customs duties. The 
whole position is very interesting, and 
further developments of this controversy 
are being watched by all Bombay inm- 
porters. 





CHINESE TENSION EASED 





Marine Rates Have Been Reduced; 
Canton and Inland Cities Still 
Viewed as Danger Spots 

Writing under the above heading the 
Manchester Guardian Commercial of 
England says: , 

“Reports regarding the situation in 
China are very conflicting; but marine 
underwriters are no doubt well informed 
of the prevailing conditions by periodical 
communications from underwriting asso- 
ciations in the Far East. It would ap- 
pear that although conditions on the 
Yangtze River are very trying, shipping 
is carrying on remarkably well. 11 the 
face of strikes services are being inain- 
tained and discharging time is not much 
below normal. In view of the quiet'y op- 
timistic opinions held in underwriting 
quarters it is not surprising that rates for 
war and riots risks in China have been 
reduced. Business is now being laced 
on shipments to Shanghai at only 25, 
6d, % over the ordinary tariff rate. 
Shipments to Tientsin pay 3s. 4d ‘> ad- 
ditional, or 5s. if transhipping at S»ang- 
hai. 

“This is very satisfactory and some 
what in contrast to the alarmist 1: ports 
which are to be found regarding triding 
conditions in China. Of course, ship- 
ments to inland places are rated ‘airly 
high; 40s. % additional to the or: inary 
marine rate is charged for places on the 
Yangtze River up to Hankow. (anton 
is still evidently regarded as a «anger 
spot, 20s. % additional being aske:!. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that 
these rates cover the goods until they are 
actually placed in the consignee’s ware 
house, provided no unreasonable <clay 
occurs after discharge. Shipments 10 


other ports, including Hong Kong, caf 
be insured at the nominal figure of Is 
3d. % additional to the tariff rates. 
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Michelbacher’s Defense 
of Experience Rating 


REPLIES TO “J. OF C.” ARTICLE 





Says There Is Nothing in Present Rat- 
ing Situation Which Need Trouble 


Insurance Commissioners 





A recent criticism of experience rating 
in the “Journal of Commerce,” in which 
it was suggested that insurance commis- 
sioners having jurisdiction over rates 
would do well to give careful considera- 
tion to this matter, has brought a re- 
sponse from G. F. Michelbacher, vice- 
president, Great American Indemnity, 
who is emphatic in his defense of ex- 
perience rating.” , 

The article referred to states in part: 
“The present marked tendency to apply 
experience rating to classes of risks to 
which it is not legitimately applicable, 
unless checked, is likely to make a mock- 
ery of the anti-discrimination principle. 
Rates are not made for the past, but 
for the future. Past experience on the 
individual risk is valuable as an indica- 
tion of probable future experience chief- 
ly as it was the result of continuing 
rather than transient causes. 


Contentions Made 


“Good experience on plate glass risks 
may have resulted from absence of wind- 
storms and disturbances in the neighbor- 
hood. It indicates little or nothing for 
the future. The next year may bring 
a tornado, a hailstorm, building activity 
diverting crowds to one side of the 
street, and sewer or pavement construc- 
tion with attendant confusion—all tem- 
porary but prolific causes of plate glass 
breakage and all beyond the power of 
the assured to control. 

“Experience rating has a legitimate 
place under certain conditions. Under 
others it becomes a legalized method of 
cutting rates for lucky assured and pen- 
alizing the unlucky—assuming that the 
unlucky are brought to the attention of 
the rating authorities.” 

Michelbacher’s Reply 


Believing this to be a subject worthy 


of discussion, The Eastern Underwriter 
asked Mr. Michelbacher, in view of his 
known cndorsement of experience rating, 


if he carcd to answer the article in ques- 
ion giving his views. He stated that to 


permit the statements contained in this 
article to eo unchallenged would, by tacit 
approval of them, add some justification 
to the plea to insurance commissioners 
uging them to direct attention to “the 
Present niarked tendency to apply expe- 
nence rating to classes of risks to which 
it Is not legitimately applicable.” 

It is cmphatically denied by Mr. 
Michelbacher that such a tendency exists 
as he says there is nothing in the pres- 
ent ratin’ situation which need trouble 
the supervising officials or give them the 
slightest concern for the interests of the 


insuring public. 
Plate Glass Is the Focal Point 


Continving he states: “The focal 


a present-day criticism seems to 
ad € recent extension of experience 
oe to the field of plate glass insur- 


ince. This action is characterized as a 
Violation of 


| the principles of insurance, 
aS Creatine - 


a condition of rank discrim- 


ination between risks, as producing a le- 
galized method of rate cutting—in short, 
as a crime against all of the traditional 
ideals which we ‘have been taught to 
value so highly. 

“If I felt that it accomplished even 
one of these results, I would join you 
in your condemnation. But candor com- 
pels me to assert that I see nothing in 
the innovation except a strengthening of 
the plate glass rating system; a strength- 
ening which will render the system far 
more efficient in the accomplishment of 
its real purpose, the production of rates 
which are adequate, reasonable and non- 
discriminatory. 

x +. * €.% 


“We say that the law of averages un- 
derlies insurance rate-making. Carried 
to its logical conclusion this statement 
would imply that, scientifically at least, 
we should have but a single rate for 
plate glass insurance, this rate to apply 
to glass of all kinds and sizes, in set- 
tings of every description and in loca- 
tions generally. This would give us the 
widest possible distribution of risks, and 
also the broadest averages upon which 
to predicate cost. But no one who has 
had practical experience would go so far 
as this. We use the law of averages in 
rate making, but we use it in moderation 
for otherwise it would not work at all. 

Manual Doesn’t Go Far Enough 


“Risks are not all similar. Distinctions 
in hazard exist. And it is the duty of 
the rate maker to discriminate between 
risks so that the price of insurance in 
each case may be equitable, that is, in 
keeping with the hazard. We show our 
realization of this by the establishment 
of manual classifications and territorial 
differentials. Admit the logic and neces- 
sity of these distinctions, and the argu- 
ment against experience rating on the 
ground that it violates the law of aver- 
ages disappears. For experience rating 
merely takes up the job of classificatiou 
where the manual classification system 
drops it. 

“The manual does not go far enough. 
It still leaves risks in broad groups with- 
in each of which the actual variation in 
hazard from risk to risk may be even 
greater than the variation from group 
to group. In many forms of insurance 
we must be content with the modifica- 
tion of the law of averages produced by 
manual classifications not because we 
are satisfied that the results are wholly 
equitable, but because we -have reached 
the limit of our ability to recognize dif- 
ferences in hazard. It simply is impos- 
sible to go further because no defensible 
means exist whereby distinctions in haz- 
ard as between risks of the same manual 
classification can be measured. We stick 
tc broad averages because we must. 

“But in many other forms of insurance 
it is possible to go further by some sys- 
tem of merit rating. If we are sincere 
in our protestations that we value the 
interests of our policyholders and desire 
to give each one a square deal in the 
rating of his risk, we have no alterna- 
tive but to go to the limit of our re- 
sources in making use of the principle 
of merit rating. 

You will note that I admit merit rating 
has its limitations. I do not admit, how- 
ever, that these limitations exist in plate 
glass insurance. An experienced plate 


(Continued on page 41) 
































Interest Focused On 
New Auto Law in Texas 


ITS OPERATION BEING WATCHED 





Provides Insurance Commissioner With 
Approval Power of All Rates and 
Policy Forms 





Fire and casualty companies writing 
automobile lines are watching closely the 
new law in Texas which gives the in- 
surance commissioner of the state the 


right to approve of all automobile insur- 
ance rates and policy forms. .This law 
is understood to be effective on June 15 
and it is said to be the first law of its 
kind in the country. 

By its provisions the insurance com- 
missioner prohibits any company from 
using any classification or rates not 
passed on by him. He also prescribes 
a uniform policy for such insurance and 
no carrier shall use any other form. Fur- 
thermore, all companies—stock, mutual, 
reciprocals, inter-insurance exchanges or 
Llovds, must charge the same rate. 

The odd feature about this law which 
is puzzling insurance executives is that 
Texas is an anti-compact state requiring 
that there be no price fixing. But there 
is an insurance law which requires one 
rate to be used by all carriers. 

Concerned Over Law’s Operation 


It is pointed out by those interested in 
the situation that there is probably no 
harm in the law itself but in how it is 
to be operated. Up until the time of 
its enactment there was no satisfactory 
state authority for the supervision of 
automobile insurance in Texas. Now 
that there is supervision executives are 
hoping that it will be of a constructive 
nature. 

A close up view of the law shows that 
every type of carrier has ninety days 
in which to file with the insurance com- 
missioner its classification of risks and 
premium rates, none of which shall take 
effect until the commissioner has ap- 
proved of them. He has the power to 
withdraw his approval of anv rate, made 
or used by any company if in his judg- 
ment such rate is unjust, unreasonable or 
inadequate. 

After filing its rates and risks no com- 
pany will be able to issue or renew any 
insurance at premium rates which are 
greater or less than those approved by 
the commissioner. Companies are also 


required to file sworn statements show- 
ing their experience on any classification 
of risks and such other information as 
may be necessary or helpful in deter- 
mining proper classifications and rates. 

As heretofore stated, the commissioner 
shall prescribe policy forms for each kind 
of insurance, uniform in all respects ex- 
cept as necessitated by the different 
plans on which the various kinds of car- 
riers operate. All endorsements to poli- 
cies must have his approval. 


No Rebating or Discrimination 


There is nothing in the law which pro- 
hibits any company from issuing par- 
ticipating policies, providing no distribu- 
tion of profits or dividends to the com- 
pany shall take effect or be paid until 
they have been approved by the commis- 
sioner. Furthermore, he will not pass 
on such distribution until adequate re- 
serves have been provided, such reserves 
tc be computed on the same basis for 
all classes of companies operating under 
the act. 

It shall also be unlawful for any com- 
pany or its officers or other personnel to 
grant to or contract with an insured for 
any special favor or advantage in divi- 
dends or other profits, as well as any 
ccmmissions or profits to accrue thereon. 
But there is nothing in the law which 
prohibits a company from sharing its 
profits after they have been earned with 
its policyholders under and in accord- 
ance with an agreement as to such profit 
sharing contained in its policy contract. 
Any violation of this provision, states the 
commissioner, shall be considered unjust 
discrimination and shall constitute re- 
bating. It will be sufficient grounds for 
the revocation of the company’s license 
or that of its agent guilty of such prac- 
tices. 

Upon the application of any aggrieved 
party, the commissioner shall conduct a 
hearing, and any party aggrieved may 
appeal from his decision to the court. 

One of the final provisions in the law 
is that the commissioner may have with- 
in his power to penalize violators by a 
fine of $100 to $500 for the first offense. 
For a second offense, in addition to the 
fine, he may cancel the license of the 
carrier. 





MILWAUKEE APPOINTMENT 

The Constitution Indemnity has: ap- 
pointed J. A. Fleckenstein. vice-president 
and secretary, American Founders Fire, 
as its general agent in Milwaukee. 
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Globe’s Surplus Is 
Substantially Higher 


REPORT OF N. Y. DEPARTMENT 





Reveals Unusually Fine Condition of 
Company’s Financial Affairs; Shows 
Underwriting Profit Also 





The remarkably fine financial condition 
of the Globe Indemnity is revealed: by 
the recent examination of the company’s 
books by the New York Insurance De- 
partment in line with its custom to ex- 
amine companies every three years. 

This examination shows a very inter- 
esting development in the history of the 
Globe Indemnity during the three-year 
period between December 31, 1923, and 
December 31, 1926. During that period 
the admitted assets of the company in- 
creased from $21,559,990 to $32,778,729. 
The liabilities increased froma $15,206,- 
535 to $21,282,667. 

On December 31, 1926, the company 
showed in its annual statement that its 
capital stock amounted to $2,500,000 and 
its surplus to $5,000,000, with contingent 
reserves amounting to $2,524,285. The in- 
surance department’s report gives the 
company credit for a capital of $2,500,000 
and a surplus of $8,996,000. 

Surplus to Policyholders $11,496,000 


This surplus should be compared with 
the company’s surplus of $5,000,000 and 
its contingent reserve of $2,524,285. The 
surplus to policyholders on the depart- 
ment’s report, therefore, is $11,496,000, 
which is the capital plus the surplus. 

Added to this satisfactory state of the 
company’s capital and surplus, is the fact 
that the net gain from underwriting in 
the past three years ending December 
31, 1926, has been $2,749,980, the Globe 
being one of the few multiple line com- 
panies to show an underwriting gain 
during that period. 

The report of the examination is as 
follows: “As shown in. exhibits hereto- 
fore set forth, the underwriting has 
proven profitable, the net gain there- 
from for the three years ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1926, being $2,749,980.75. During 
that period the investment earnings 
amounted to $2,806,554.50 and the in- 
crease in investment values amounted to 
$983,571.72. 

More Than Two Million in Dividends 


“Since the last examination dividends 
consisting of stock, $1,000,000 and cash, 
$1,337,500, have been paid to stockhold- 
ers. 

“As a result of the gains and losses 
mentioned above, surplus funds over lia- 
bilities have increased $4,202,606.97 dur- 
ing the period under review, which with 
the increased capital funds, produce an 
increase of $5,202,606.97 in the surplus to 
policyholders since the last examination. 

“Books of account and records are ac- 
curately compiled and readily audited. 
Adequate reserves are maintained and 
claim files contain information sufficient 
to indicate probable loss. The affairs 
of the company are efficiently managed 
and its treatment of policyholders and 
claimants is fair and equitable.” 

The underlying reason for the Globe’s 
healthy financial condition is not hard 
to find. It is reflected in the able lead- 
ership of President A. Duncan Reid and 
the officials associated with him. The 
business has been conducted conserva- 
tively and efficiently, especially in the 
manner in which liberal reserves have 
been provided for. 





Charles A. Gilbert, chief clerk in the 
agency department of the Travelers, was 
the recipient of many good wishes and 
substantial tokens last week on the occa- 
sion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
his connection with the company. <A 
beautiful wrist watch, an attractively 
bound testimonial, and large bouquet of 
flowers were given to him. 


Insurance Librarians 
Confer At Toronto 


DANIEL N. HANDY IS CHAIRMAN 





Hold Interesting Group Session at 19th 
Annual Conference of Special 
Libraries Association 





One of the interesting features of the 
19th annual conference of the Special 
Libraries Association this week at the 
King Edward Hotel, Toronto, Canada, 
was the insurance group session which 
was held on Monday. The chairman of 
this group was Daniel N. Handy, libra- 
rian of the Insurance Library Associa- 
tion of: Boston. Those present included: 
Miss Mildred Pressman, librarian, Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Suretv Un- 
derwriters; Miss Emily Dashiell, Fidelity 
& Deposit; Miss Mary B. Day, National 
Safety Council; Miss Katharine Eatz, 
Metropolitan Life; Mrs. Alice F. Fitz- 
gerald, National Life; Miss Katharine 
Gillies, Imperial Life of Canada. 

Also Miss Ada M. Mosber, Maccabee 
Library; Miss Nora A. Shrever, Lincoln 
National Life; Miss Edith H. Sillence, 
Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents; Miss Grace Stephens, Retail 
Credit Co.: R. J. Weod, Imperial Life, 
and Miss Woodward, Maryland Casualty. 

Following the report by the chairman, 
there was a talk centering on the sales 
library of the Imperial Life, as well as 
the reference library of the same com- 
pany. Miss Pressman then gave a re- 
port on the progress she had made in 
compiling source material on accident 
prevention. She had with her for dis- 
tribution among those present an outline 
compilation of some fifteen pages of ac- 
cident prevention source material which 
was found to be most interesting. 

Mr. Handy gave a report on a plan 
for co-operative indexing of life insur- 
ance material, after which a _ general 
round table discussion ensued. 


First Prize Essay In 
Credit Men’s Contest 


CASUALTY COVERAGE STRESSED 


Its Author, W. F. Egelhofer, Would 
Make This Protection Requisite In 
Financial Statement Forms 





William F. Egelhofer, of Henry Glass 
& Co., cotton converters in New York, 
the winner of the first prize in the cas- 
ualty essay contest recently conducted by 
the National Association of Credit Men 
in conjunction with the Casualty Infor- 
mation Clearing House, says very aptly 
in his essay that “for a business or- 
ganization, service company or service 
organization, individuals or professional 
men to be without casualty insurance, is 
very much akin to the man who reads 
the Scriptures but does not believe in a 
Deity.” 

In an orderly fashion Mr. Eeelhofer 
traces the development of credit from 
its early stages to its present position of 
importance in the business world. He 
then states: 

“Tt would seem manifestly unfair to 
capital to expose its investment to the 
abnormal or extra hazards, unprotected. 
A business may prosper and surmount 
its normal inherent hazards, onlv to dis- 
cover that profits were not only wined 
out, but capital seriously impaired be- 
cause it was not protected against the 
abnormal or extra hazards that are ably 
and amply covered by casualty insur- 
ance. 

“Many of the hazards covered by cas- 
ualty insurance are more likely to fall 
non business than is the visitation of a 
fire. In the event of a fire, the loss, 
by means of modern apparatus, is sub- 
stantially minimized—whereas with cas- 
ualty insurance there really is no mini- 
mum loss, but rather, only a maximum 
loss, and it is this maximum loss that 
should be fully insured.” 





for salesmen. 





Good policies, good service and a 
good company put opportunity right 
under a salesmans arm. 


fore, Continental is an opportunity 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


H. G. B. ALEXANDER, President 
CHICAGO 


Casualty Insurance 
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Further excerpts follow, indicating that 
although a layman Mr. Egelhofer has an 
excellent working knowledge of the pre- 
requisites of casualty insurance. 

“Those charged with the granting of 
credit make it an important point to 
ascertain if the applicant of credit js 
fully insured. That question used to 
mean only fire insurance. Recently, how- 
ever, another question was added to 
many financial statement forms, regard- 
ing the amount of life insurance car- 
ried and the beneficiaries under the pol- 
icies carried. This is important in the 
extension of credit. 

“But the importance of casualty insur- 
ance has now reached the point that , 
financial statement forms should bring 
out the facts as to how much casualty in- 
surance is carried and what specific haz- 
ards. are covered. It is recognized by 
credit grantors that fire and life insur- 
ance indicate that the applicant of credit 
is a good moral risk. However, the risk 
is neither good nor moral until casualty 
insurance is carried. That helps to com- 
plete the moral risk upon which the ex- 
tension of credit is substantially predi- 
cated. 

Against Cheap Rates 

“From a credit standpoint it would 
seem desirable to know the companies 
with whom the brokers place the risks, 
That is important. To place it with a 
company that has the reputation of quot- 
ing cheap rates, is about the same as 
having no insurance. In the event ofa 
loss, the awakening is very sad, indeed, 
because the price paid for cheap insur- 


ance is very expensive. 
“It is essential that insurance be 
placed through reliable brokers, who 


represent first grade and _ experienced 
companies,—that is the cheapest form of 
casualty insurance. This form of insur- 
ance is a broad and practical proposition. 
The premiums charged are based upon 
specific risks and should be so judged, 
and not by comparisons. One risk may 
seem sister to another, but each has its 
specific hazards and the premiums are 
based accordingly. 


Urges Full Coverage 

“It may seem extravagant to take on 
all forms of casualty insurance, even 
though rates are not exhorbitant; but 
it is well to determine what forms of 
insurance are particularly suited to covet 
the specific hazards of the debtor under 
consideration; and when these hazards 
are recognized, they should be fully and 
amply covered. 

“Full insurance will acquit any mat- 
agement of responsibility and will always 
help maintain a good credit standing 
Every individual who is charged with the 
responsibility. of the finances of a com 
pany should earnestly study the advat- 
tages of the financial protection offered 
under the various forms of casualty i 
surance. Every branch of casualty i 
surance is founded upon the principle- 
financial protection against loss.” 





N. Y. AGENCY COMMITTEE MEETS 


Very Well Satisfied With Progress 
Made in Stabilizing Commissions 
in Fidelity and Surety 


The New York Agency Committee 0 
the Acquisition Cost Conference on tr 
delity & Surety held a meeting on Jun 
14 which was so satisfactory thai a null 
ber of executives present publicly state! 
at its conclusion that not once in tht 
past five years had so much of a Col 
structive nature been accomplished ® 
stabilize commissions on _ fidelity and 
surety lines. 

The committee had on the agenda! 
number \of requests from various cof 
panies for relief under the new fidelil 
and surety acquisition rules, asking thi 
they be permitted to pay excess coll 
mission to certain producers. It Ww 
stated that all of these requests wet 
refused. Furthermore, no new nat 
were added to the city agents’ list. , 

At the present time all contracts with 
producers in New York which have bet! 
outstanding since the new rules went 
effect have been cancelled by the resp 
tivé companies. 
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dato Liabiity A Gee 
Spot In 1926 Exhibit 


HAS LOSS INSTEAD OF PROFIT 





M. Meltzer of National Bureau Analyzes 
Results; Compensation cn Mend but 
Public Liability Still Bad 





Marcus Meltzer, statistician of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
gerwriters, under whose supervision the 
casualty experience exhibit has been pre- 
pared for the past four years, stated 
this week that the underwriting experi- 
ence in casualty and surety as indicated 
by the exhibit shows a net loss for 1926 
of $9,340,934 as compared with a net loss 
of $2,725,000 in 1925, Figured in percen- 
tages the loss amounts to 1.7% in 1926 
as contrasted with 6/10 of 1% in 1925. 

Mr. Meltzer said that this increase in 
underwriting ‘loss was due to the fact 
that automobile liability shows a net loss 
for the year of 1.2% instead of an un- 
derwriting profit as has been the case 
for the past four years. The total 
earned premiums in this line last year 
were $108,834,488 which were exceeded 
by the combined incurred losses and ex- 
penses by $1,329,073. 

Factors Responsible 

This compares with $97,288,462 earned 
premiums and an underwriting profit of 
$4,901,291, or 5%, in 1925. It will be 
noted that the premium volume in this 
line has been steadily increasing, the 
earned premiums in 1924 being $87,033,- 
991 and in 1923, $70,079,499. In 1924 
there was an underwriting profit of $6,- 
107,997, or 7%, and in 1923 the exhibit 
indicated a profit of $5,306,059, or 7.6%. 

While it is too early yet to determine 
the actual reasons for this underwriting 
loss, it is clear that it is mostly due to 
the intensive congestion in all the larger 
cities and the steady tendency of the 
courts toward higher judgments. 

A perusal of the National Bureau’s 
statistics reveal that only a relatively 
small proportion of the automobiles reg- 
istered are covered for public liability, 
the 1926 ratio being about one in six, 
but that is an improvement compared 
with the previous year, when the ratio 
was one in seven. This ratio in larger 
centers, however, is greater, being about 
one in three, 

Mr. Meltzer said that the unfavorable 
showing was not due to increases in ac- 
quisition cost, as that factor has been 
steadily reduced from 1923, when it was 
274% to the low level of 25.6% in 1926. 
On the other hand, the loss ratio has 
steadily risen from 45.6% in 1923 to 
33.8% in 1926. 


Compensation on the Mend 


Workmen’s compensation still contin- 

ues to show an underwriting loss but 
the encouraging fact is that it went 
down from 9.3% in 1925 to 8.6% in 1926. 
n terms of money, however, the under- 
writing loss in this line increased from 
$11,261,000 to $11,675,000. There is every 
Indication to hope that workmen’s com- 
Pensation is on the mend. 

Mr. Meltzer referred to the committee 
of _executives, headed by A. Duncan 
Reid, president, Globe Indemnity, who 
are working out a solution of this prob- 
lem, and said that by the end of this 
year he hoped to see some constructive 
Measures adopted to improve compensa- 
tion results, 

The casualty experience exhibit indi- 
cated that the most profitable lines in 

were plate glass, burglary and 
Surety, 

In commenting upon the continued un- 

€rwriting loss in public liability, Mr. 

eltzer said that it was due to a great 
extent to the New York city apartment 
and tenement situation. Unquestionably 
this is produced by fake claims, ambu- 
ance chasers and contingent fee lawyers. 


Results in All Lines 


The results of the 1926 experience by 
Classes of business reveals that only six 
Out of seventeen classes developed an 


underwriting profit on the year’s opera- 
tions, the greatest of these being $6,926,- 
505, or 14.1%, in surety. The year’s fig- 
ures by classes were: 





Earned Und. 
Class— Premiums. Loss. 

Agordent }5:2255234 $34,969,944 $349,089 
Healtiee cs ccc koa 16,009,911 2,615,096 
Auto liability....... 108,834,488 1,329,073 
Other: liability...... 52,051,977 3,141,399 
Compensation ..... 136,137,191 11,675,092 
Fidelity ie GbSic ve COMOL AIS 602,987 
NS, en ee 49,187,148 *6,926,505 
Pilate: masse: con <5. 14,439,807 *2,200,004 
Burglary ........... 25,445,432 *2,003,716 
BOWer oshscccces oss 6,146,032  *198,660 
Engine, etc......... 2,815,588 238,372 
Aato PD). : 3.315 SIS 630,834 
Auto collision...... 10,085,663 725,221 
Other P. D. & Col. 1,829,968 *134,234 
Credits S205 cise, 2,381,045  *481,948 
Sprinklers .ecc: as 902,979 14,554 
Miscellaneous ..... 209,527 *65,716 

Dota sxc $534,247,353 $9,346,934 





- * Profit 

The total, production expenses: of all 
classes are shown as $139,727,647, equal 
to 20.2%. This is a small but creditable 
reduction from the cost in -previous 
years. The incurred loss ratio by classes 
is given as follows: 


Per Per 

Cent. Cent. 

Accident ...... 46.7 Steam boiler... 17.9 
PRCA: 06 éccc. Ce Machinery .... 26.6 
Auto liability... 53.8 Auto. P. D:..... 50:1 
Other liability.. 52.0 Auto coll. .... 60.4 
Compensation... 67.3 Other P.D.& C. 45.5 
Fidelity .:..... 46.0 Credit 5 ee 
SSUFGEY: «5.5 cci/cieies, aaee Sprinkler ..... 48.1 
Plate glass..... 33.5 Miscellaneous.. 32.1 
Burglary ...... 361 oe 
NOCAG in ccenvccup aes wascnencnutatacs 51.9 





NEW SPORTS LIABILITY POLICY 





U. S. Casualty Explains Scope of This 
Coverage; Says That “Golf Only 
Policy” Doesn’t Pay 
The United States Casualty now has 
on the market a new sports liability pol- 


icy which provides specific coverage in 
United States or Canada for practically 
every type of sport. 

The new policy will cover, first, the 
liability of the assured growing out of 
personal injuries and secondly, his liabil- 
ity growing out of damage done to prop- 
erty, not caused by fire and excepting 
property of the assured or of others used 
by or in his care or custody. It is the 
companys’ intention to include the prop- 
erty damage cover in every policy sold. 


Policies covering golf only will not be 
issued unless the application calls for 
three years’ insurance including personal 
injury and property damage coverage. 

The company states that its primary 
purpose in substituting this new policy 
for the one heretofore issued, is to get 
an adequate premium to cover the cost 
of issuing the policy and assuming the 
risks involved in its issue. It is felt 
that the premium received for a “golf 
only policy” is less than the actual cost 
of putting the item through the com- 
pany’s books and is at the same time 
so small in amount that it does not pay 
the agent to devote any time to its sale. 

Attractive advertising circulars are 
helping United States Casualty agents 
push the sale of this policy. 





ENDORSEMENT UNACCEPTABLE 


Casualty companies were advised this 
week by the compensation rating bu- 
reaus of New York and New Jersey that 
the federal endorsement form adopted to 
be used in connection with the Long- 
shoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act, had been found unaccept- 
able by the United States Employes’ 
Compensation Commission. 

The form of endorsement approved by 
the commission and the only form which 
is available for immediate use, is the one 
set forth by this body in its recent cir- 
cular letter of June 4, which has been 
sent to all companies. 
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COMPENSATION AMENDMENT 





Will Lessen Delay in Providing Medical 
Treatment for Compensation Cases; 
Benefits Employers 


An amendment to the workmen’s com- 
pensation law which goes into effect July 
1 will benefit to some extent all em- 
ployers of New York State who carry 
compensation insurance. The amend- 
ment concerns the treatment and care 
of injured employes and is intended to 
correct abuses by which employers were 
made liable for medical and surgical fees 
in addition to the premium paid for their 
insurance. 

At present an employer contracting 
with a physician or surgeon to attend 
am injured employe in accordance with 
the duty imposed on the employer by 
Section 13 of the law, makes himself di- 
rectly liable to the doctor. Employers 
have been compelled to satisfy judg- 
ments obtained by physicians for such 
services, 

The amendment provides that in the 
case of medical treatment of injured 
employes “all fees and other charges for 
such treatment and service, whether fur- 
nished by the employer or otherwise, 
shall be subject to regulation by the 
board as provided in section 24, and shall 
be limited to such charges as prevail in 
the same community for similar treat- 
ment of injured persons of a like stand- 
ard of living.” 

The effect of this amendment should 
be to lessen delay in providing treatment 
in these cases, inasmuch as the employer 
will have the duty to provide medical 
treatment and will be able to recover 
the amount of the cost. The change in 
the law will eliminate disputes with doc- 


tcrs and hospitals about the proper 
charge for services rendered in such 
cases. 


The amendment will give the 
State Insurance Fund added power to act 
in the interest of its policy holders in 
making proper recoveries in their third 
party cases. 





STEVEDORING RISKS 


The Associated Companies will under- 
write stevedoring risks under the Fed- 
eral Compensation Law at the premium 
rates to be announced by the National 
Council on Compensation Insurance, but 
where the policy is extended to cover 
the additional interest of the ship own- 
ers, 25% will be added to the premium 
charge. 

This is because in the opinion of the 
Associated Companies there is a strong 
probability that although the employed 
stevedore will lose the right to sue his 
employer under the common law or un- 
der admiralty, he will not lose his right 
to bring an action against the ship owner 
for large damages. Since the inclusion 
of the ship owner as an additional as- 
sured would preclude any action against 
the ship owner under the subrogation 
clause of the compensation policy, the 
additional premium charge seems to be 
fully justified. 





OPPOSE MASS. AUTO. LAW 


Wher the Fitchburg & Leominster 
Board of Underwriters in Massachusetts 
was held recently to discuss the subject 
of the Massachusetts compulsory auto- 
mobile insurance act, the vote was a 
negative one. 

With one exception all of the mem- 
bers present were opposed to the opera- 
tion of the new law on the grounds that 
it made considerable additional expense 
and work, and that the volume of busi- 
ness had only slightly increased, with 
decreased premium income, and of 
ccurse, decreased commission. 

The one exception was an agent who 
runs messenger service to Boston and 
Worcester and gives free service in that 
connection as well as making the auto- 


mobile business his main effort, and ~ 


while he admitted the work involved 
has necessitated additional clerical hire 
and expense, he though: his additional 
income had considerably more than off- 
set it. 
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Safety Supervisors 
For British Factories 


GOVERNMENT TAKES ACTION 





Will Investigate Causes of All Accidents 
and How They May Best 
Be Prevented 





Sir William Joynson-Hicks, British 
Secretary of State for Home Affairs, 
who, at the recent annual meeting of 
the Safety First Association in London 
foreshadowed the possibility of the com- 
pulsory provision of safety officers in the 
larger factories of the country, has now 
issued to the employers’ associations con- 
cerned a letter stating that he has pro- 


visionally approved the issue of an order 
requiring the institution of special safety 
arrangements in the chief accident-pro- 
ducing industries. : 

The circular states that progress in 
the development of safety-first arrange- 
ments in factories continues to be dis- 
appointingly slow. The total number of 
accidents reported shows no sign of any 
substantial reduction, and while a cer- 
tain proportion of these accidents are 
preventible by fencing and similar me- 
chanical precautions which can be made 
the subject of specific regulation, experi- 
ence shows that the majority—perhaps 
in some cases as much as 60%—are due 
to other causes. 


Reasons for the Step 


The chief, if not the only, hope at 
present of effecting any substantial re- 
duction in the total number of accidents 
seems therefore to lie in a much closer 
and more comprehensive measure of su- 
pervision being exercised at the individ- 
ual factories. 

So far as the Home Secretary can see, 
such supervision can be secured only 
through the establishment at the works 
of special safety organizations which 
would ensure that the circumstances and 
causes of all the accidents occuring in 
the factory are closely investigated and 
the best methods of carrying on work 
with safety carefully studied. Further- 
more, that the workers are instructed in 
the risks and imbued with safety-first 
principles, and generally that all prac- 
ticable means are taken for the promo- 
tion of safety methods in the factory. 

After quoting statistics showing how 
much has been accomplished by certain 
firms which have established safety-first 
organizations in their works, the letter 
says that notwithstanding these excel- 
lent results there is no sign of any vol- 
untary movement by employers general- 
ly to grapple with the question. 

Accordingly the Home Secretary feels 
that, in default of voluntary action on 
the part of the industries themselves, 
he ought without further delay to exer- 
cise the compulsory powers conferred on 
him by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 1923. He has, accordingly, provi- 
sionally approved the issue of an order 
to provide for the institution of special 
safety arrangements in the chief acci- 
dent-producing industries (excepting, for 
the present, docks, in which he is in- 
formed negotiations are already in prog- 
ress for the establishment of such ar- 
rangements on a voluntary basis). 





LONGSHOREMEN’S ACT ANALYZED 

An analysis of the United States 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Worker’s 
compensation act, effectivé July 1, has 
been prepared by Walter G. Cowles, 
vice-president, the Travelers, for dis- 
tribution to the field force of the com- 
pany. 





160 MOTOR LICENSES REVOKED 

Out of a total of 160 motor vehicle 
operators’ licenses revoked in New York 
state during the two weeks ended June 
10, 110 or 68.75% were for driving a car 
while intoxicated. During the same pe- 
riod of time there were 524 suspensions 
of operators’ licenses. 


INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES JUMP 





Reach Total of 187 in May in N. Y. 
State; 50 Were in Construction 
Industry 
Industrial fatalities in New York State 
showed a marked increase in May ac- 
cording to State Industrial Commissioner 
James A. Hamilton. The total reached 
187, an increase of 38 over the record 
for April and a greater total than has 
been reported for any previous month 

during 1926 and 1927. . 

The increase in fatal accidents was 
general in all industries, except manu- 
facturing which had a decrease of five, 
from forty-eight to forty-three. There 
were fifty fatalities in construction, 
twenty-eight in transportation, twenty- 
fcur in service, twenty-two in trade and 
twenty in all other industries. 

The fact that fifty construction fatali- 
ties were reported partly accounts for 
the very high May total. It is to be ex- 
pected that the number of construction 
deaths will be higher during the spring 
and summer months. However, the fig- 
ures for this month are higher than for 
any month during the past year and a 
half, and are especially high as compared 
with the thirty-five deaths reported from 
this group in May, 1926. The New York 
city district alone reported thirty-eight 
deaths in this industry. 

The cause of thirty of the construction 
fatalities was falls or falling objects. 
Eighteen deaths were caused by falls 
from ladders, scaffolds, or other eleva- 
tions, three by falls on a level, one by 
a fall into an open iron tank, and eight 
by falling objects. 

As usual the most important causes of 
deaths were vehicles and falls. There 
were forty-four vehicular accidents and 
forty-three fatal falls. The forty-four 
deaths caused by vehicles include twen- 
ty-nine due to motor vehicles, eight of 
which occurred in trade and six in manu- 
facturing. .Among the fatal motor ve- 
hicle accidents were seven falls from 
moving trucks. 


W. F. WINGETT PROMOTED 





Field Supervisor For Aetna Life Casualty 
Lines in Scranton Territory Be- 
comes General Agent 
William F. Wingett, connected with 
the casualty agency department of the 
Aetna Life & Affiliated Companies in 
Scranton for the past ten years, has 
been promoted to general agent for cas- 
ualty and fire lines in that office. Mr. 
Wingett was formerly field supervisoi 
for the middle and southern Atlantic 
states, reporting to the Scranton office. 
A native of Pennsylvania and a grad- 
uate of the Delaware State University, 
Mr. Wingett began his insurance career 
in 1909 when he joined the Northwestern 
Mutual Life. In 1917 he connected with 
the Aetna Life in its home office at 

Hartford, 

For the first five years, from 1917 until 
1922, he was engaged in stimulating mis- 
cellaneous casualty lines. In this ca- 
pacity he traveled throughout the coun- 
try. He is also a specialist in workmen’s 
compensation insurance and has given 
considerable attention to this line, par- 
ticularly in Virginia and Tennessee. 





SPEAKERS AT SAFETY MEET 


Two insurance men are on the pro- 
gram of the Atlantic Coast Safety Con- 
ference being held today at the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia. They are 
H. W. Heinrich, of the Travelers, whose 
subject is the “Incidental Cost of Acci- 
dents,” and M. A. Dow, safety depart- 
ment manager of Vander. Poel, Pausner 
& Jefferson, New York brokers, whose 
subject is “Remember the Little Things.” 
Mr. Dow is a former president of the 
National Safety Council. 





TO ISSUE SAFETY BULLETINS 


The state bureau of labor of West Vir- 
ginia has started the practice of issuing 
a safety bureau, having made arrange- 
ments with the Ocean Safety Service to 
furnish such bulletins for distribution. 
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F. & D. Chairman on a 
10,000-Mile Air Flight 


DUTCH EAST INDIES HIS GOAL 





Van Lear Black’s Trip Will Be Longest 
Private Pleasure Cruise in 
Aviation History 





With the interest in aviation at its 
height in this country at the present 
time, an American insurance executive, 
Van Lear Black, chairman of the board 
of the Fidelity & Deposit, is now on his 
way to the Dutch East Indies from Am- 
sterdam, Holland, as a passenger in a 
Fokker air yacht. The distance is esti- 
mated at 10,000 miles and if it is success- 
fully completed it will be the longest 
private pleasure cruise in the history of 
aviation. : 

Mr. Black has already flown some 
20,000 miles over Europe. Before taking 
off for the Dutch East Indies he said 
that it was not to be a stunt trip and 
no record would be attempted. He gave 
the impression, however, that he might 
even fly beyond his present destination 
and land in Australia in about ten days’ 
time. 

The primary object of the trip, he ex- 
plained, was a personal observation of 
protracted flying and the varying atmos- 
pheric conditions. He said that quick 
communication makes for the best asso- 
ciation between the nations of the world. 
Mr. Black was accompanied on his flight 
with a valet, two pilots and a mechanic. 
His plane was equipped for long distance 
travel with accommodations for food and 
rest while in the air. 

The route to be followed is: Buda- 
pest, Constantinople, Aleppo, Bagdad, 
Bundarabbas, Karachi, Delhi, Ambala, 
Allahabad, Calcutta, Rangoon, Bankok, 
Sengora, and thence to Batavia, Dutch 
East Indies, by way of Medan or Singa- 
pore. 

Besides his connection with the Fi- 
delity & Deposit, Mr. Black is the pub- 
lisher of the Baltimore “Sun” and presi- 
dent of the Fidelity Trust Co. of Bai- 
timore. 





WIFE’S PURPOSE DEFEATED 





Michigan Court Decides She Can’t Bring 
Suit Against Husband for Injuries 
In Auto Riding 


A wife who goes automobile-riding 
with her husband, whether or not he 
carries liability insurance, has no right 
to bring suit against him if she is in 
jured through an accident as the result 
of his negligence, according to a deci- 
sion recently of the Michigan supreme 
court in case of Susan Harvey versus 
John W. Harvey, Jr. 

While there was evidently no testi 
mony offered on this point, the supreme 
ccurt obviously suspected that the sole 
motive of the suit was to collect on the 
husband’s probable liability policy. Thus 
in considering the rights of the wife to 
recover from her husband in such at 
instance, the decision says “We can cot 
ceive of circumstances vhere liability i1- 
surance carried by the husband might 
prove the moving factor and not at 4 
disrupt connubial bliss in collectin: from 
an insurance company.” From tive lat 
guage of the decision it would be i 
ferred that the estrangement of amicable 
relations existing between the pair might 
have considerable bearing on the situs 
tion in deciding the wife’s rights. 





NATIONAL BUREAU OUTING 


The annual outing of the Nationdl 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Under 
writers which is a big event for em 
tloyes and officers of the burest wat 
held on Tuesday at Roton Point, Lom 
Island Sound. A special steamer W& 
chartered for the day and the chief & 
tertainment on board was dancine. 

Following luncheon at the Rot 
Point Casino, the afternoon was givel 
over to bathing and swimming and ! 
general good time was had by all. 
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Reciprocal Losses in 
Fight to Dodge Claims 


GETS JUDGMENT FOR $5,927.76 





Casualty Ass’n of America in Detroit 
Lost on Truck Line Business 
But Hated to Pay 





How the Casualty Association of Am- 
erica, a Detroit reciprocal, eagerly 
grabbed some truck-line business and 
then tried by every devious means at 
hand to avoid paying subsequent losses 
of a proved legitimate character, is the 
interesting story told ‘in a decision ren- 
dered by the Michigan Supreme Court 
recently. The case in point is that of 
the Cook Motors Corporation of Kanka- 
kee, lll, versus the Michigan exchange 
and a judgment of the lower court for 
$5,927.70 against the reciprocal is af- 
firmed by the state’s highest tribunal. 

Summary of the facts brought out dur- 
ing the trial, as related in the decision, 
vividly show that the reciprocal was will- 
ing to grasp at any straw to avoid pay- 
ing the losses and any number of tech- 
nical points were advanced in a vain 
hope of clouding the issue and dodging 
the judgment. The existing conditions 
and the developments, as traced in the 
decision, were as follows: 


Facts in the Case 

In July, 1923, the Cook Motors cor- 
poration sold to the City Cartage Co., 
a concern organized to carry on a truck 
line service between several cities, ten 
trucks, priced at $3,600 each. The truck 
line management did not pay cash but 
purchased on contract, agreeing to pay 
for the vehicles on a monthly installment 
basis and to give the truck company a 
chattel mortgage, insuring the trucks to 
protect the interests of both companies, 
the insurance to cover fire, theft, and 
collision. 

Eight trucks were delivered immediate- 
ly and the reciprocal issued separate poli- 
cies on each on October 15, 1923. A 
blanket. policy to cover all trucks and 
trailers of the cartage concern was later 
substituted but not until $1,882 in losses 
had been sustained. Subsequent losses 
amounted to $4,030. It appears that la- 
ter, the cartage company must have got 
in difficulties and assigned its interest 
in the insurance back to the truck com- 
pany which began the suit for recovery. 

The reciprocal, in fighting the action, 
protested that a clause in the policy 
voided it “if the interest of the assured 
in the subject of insurance be other than 
unconditional and sole ownership.” But, 
apparently there was no proof advanced 
that a chattel mortgage existed and the 
court could not be shown that the title 
was retained in the plaintiff, there thus 
being no legal proof that the cartage 
company was not sole owner. The su- 
Preme court, however, in considering that 
angle of the case, points out pertinently 
that, if the reciprocal was not satisfied 
as to the ownership of the trucks, it 
should have canceled the policies long 
before suit was brought and it certainly 
shoul! never have issued the substitute 
blanket coverage. 

Seizes On Minor Points 

An even less defensible stand was 
taken by the reciprocal, it appears, in 
its effort to throw out the entire suit 

ecause it was contended that service 
was not properly obtained. The action 
Was started by summons served on the 
defendant’s secretary rather than on the 


State insurance commissioner as it is 
_ the statute provides. In response 
Ene erroneous service, however, the 


endant appeared in court and de- 
manded a copy of the declaration but 
attacked the method of service when the 
action got into court. 

ae trial judge declined to decide le- 
e ~ of the method of service in view 
a . fact that the defendant responded 
View te supreme court unheld him in this 
the. Another minor point upon which 
pe reciprocal seized was the erroneous 
felerence to the exchange as a corpora- 

n throughout part of the declaration 


although it was correctly designated in 
the summons and first paragraph of the 
declaration. The trial judge allowed 
amendment of the bill in this respect and 
higher courts sustained this position. 

The supreme court in its final finding 
maintains that the issues at stake were 
submitted to the jury with eminent fair- 
ness and the verdict rendered appeared 
to be fully warranted by the proofs sub- 
mitted. Affirmation of the judgment was 
then given. 





TRIBUTE TO C. L. BUSSING 


Charles L. Bussing, well-known liabil- 
ity broker in New York who is doing a 
lot of good accident prevention work 
under the pen name of “Al. B. Care- 
ful,” was paid a tribute the other night 
at a big industrial meeting when it was 
stated by the head of the firm: “I never 
knew a man so enthusiastic about saving 
life, bones and people’s assets as Al. B. 
Careful.” 

“Why, I have even thought that he 
actually hoped by good works to reach 
heaven! He surely has a long string of 
them to his credit.” 





N. Y. INDEMNITY APPOINTMENTS 


Recent New York Indemnity appoint- 
ments include L. B. Griesemer as spe- 
cial agent in Ohio; G. G. Bligh as spe- 
cial agent in eastern Pennsylvania and 
North & Read of New Haven, as gen- 
eral agents for both casualty and surety. 
Donald C. North, prominent local agent, 
is connected with the latter firm. 


Michelbacher’s Defense 
Of Experience Rating 


(Continued from Page 37) 


glass underwriter could explain in detail 
the many variations in hazard which ex- 
ist within a group of risks which, so far 
as the manual is concerned, all take the 
same rate. I shall not attempt such an 
analysis for I believe these. variations 
from risk to risk will be conceded. 
Unfair Discrimination in Rating 


“Knowing that these variations exist 
and refusing to recognize them, we in- 
troduce a vicious form of unfair discrim- 
ination into the rating system. For the 
average rate which some persons appar- 
ently consider so inviolate is predicated 
upon the group as a whole. The result 
is that the good risks are penalized at 
the expense of the bad risks. 

“But this is not all. There is no com- 
pulsion upon the property owner to in- 
sure his plate glass: he buys protection 
or not, as he sees fit. Consequently 
when the individual policyholder whose 
experience has been consistently good 
comes to a realization that he is playing 
the role of a philanthropist by assuming 
a share of the burden of the other fel- 
low, he drops out of the picture. He 
either carries his own risk or he seeks 
protection elsewhere where the price 
more nearly conforms to the cost for 
his risk. 

“Then either one of two things may 
be expected to happen. Either the con- 
ference stock company is tempted to vio- 
late its agreement to maintain rates and 
to cut a few rates here and there to hold 
desirable business, or else a condition of 
adverse selection results: good risks 
dropping out raise the average cost for 
the group, which in turn drives other 
good risks out of the arrangement, pro- 
ducing a still further increase in cost, 
and so on indefinitely. The insurance 
company never. quite catches up with 
current costs, and becomes increasingly 
involved in an endless chain of circum- 
stances in which it is at a decided dis- 
advantage. 

Advantages of Experience Rating 

“It is obvious, therefore, that unfair 
discrimination, rate cutting and adverse 
selection, the bugaboos which you at- 
tribute to the introduction of experience 
rating, are in fact inherent in the old 
system of rating. My claim is that ex- 
perience rating, instead of creating these 





adverse conditions, actually removes or 
minimizes them. 

“By seeking to recognize differences in 
hazard as between individual risks, ex- 
perience rating produces a discrimination 
in cost which is equitable and justifiable, 
and removes a discrimination which is 
inequitable and unjustifiable. 

“By producing ~ more nearly correct 
rates for individual risks, experience rat- 
ing makes it possible for companies to 
hold desirable risks, without resorting to 
questionable rating practices. By plac- 
ing the burden of cost where it belongs, 
experience rating enables the companies 
safely to write risks of various degrees 
of hazard without the danger of adverse 
selection. 

“Now a word concerning the purpose 
of experience rating. You apparently as- 
sume that experience rating is designed 
primarily to measure hazards over which 
the policyholder may be assumed to have 
control. This is not the case. The plan 
utilizes the experience of the individual 
risk and consequently reflects in the ad- 
justed rate the effect of any and all loss 
producing characteristics which may have 
contributed to the experience. 

“Thus, if the building is exposed to 
the free sweep of the wind, or if it is 
located near a public school ground or on 
a narrow street, peculiar hazards are 
presented. These are reflected in the 
risk’s experience and, therefore, in the 
adjusted rate, as they should be, for they 
are just as truly indicative of the quality 
of the risk as any other factors which 
might be enumerated. 


Widens Field of Insurability 


“You may retort that these are matters 
calling for underwriting discretion. They 
are so long as the risk cannot be written 
except at the class or average rate. For 
under these conditions the underwriter 
must refuse to cover any exceptional 
hazards. Under experience rating they 
do not constitute the same problem, for 
the underwriter knows that the rate 
which he may charge adequately reflects 
the existence of extraordinary conditions, 
and that his company will be compen- 
sated for the added risk which it as- 
sumes. Experience rating widens the 
field of insurability! 

“Finally, an answer to the argument 
that experience rating, by dispensing 
with the stabilizing influence of the law 
of averages, lays the company open to 
serious loss in case of the occurrence of 
a catastrophe such as an earthquake or 
a tornado. 

“Let us assume a situation where the 
class rate is $1.00 and where the rate 
indicated by the risk’s own past experi- 
ence is 10c.. If under the experience 
rating plan each such risk were written 
for 10c, the company would create no 
surplus against the occurrance of an ab- 
normal loss. 

Doesn’t Destroy Law of Averages 

“But this never happens! The credi- 
bility of the risk’s experience is deter- 
mined, and only a part of the indicated 
departure from the manual rate is al- 
lowed. If the risk’s experience is large 
in volume and, therefore, dependable, the 
departure is greater than if the risk’s 
experience is small in volume and, there- 
fore, not dependable. 

“In the extreme case it is conceivable 
that more experience might be available 
for an individual risk than is available 
for an entire group of risks comprising 





The Insurance Agent and 
His Obligations 





Every insurance 
agent has a dual obli- 
gation—to the insured, 
on the one hand; to the 
company he represents, 
on the other hand. 
And, besides, he is in- 
terested in his own 
welfare. 

No man can meet 
these obligations with- 
out the whole-hearted 
cooperation of the 
Home Office. We rec- 
ognize this fact and 
strive to keep it upper- 
most in all dealings 
with our agents. 
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a manual classification. Here no one 
would deny the logic of determining a 
rate for the individual risk on its own 
experience or, in other words, of apply- 
ing the same treatment to the individual 
risk which is accorded to the manual 
classification. ’ 

“But it is far more likely that the ex- 
perience of the risk will be considered 
as possessing only a measure of credi- 
bility and that the adjusted rate, there- 
fore, will hover near the classification 
rate. Thus, in the case under discussion, 
the most probable result is an adjusted 
rate of say 90c. What happens? This 
risk is charged 80c more than its own 
experience indicates. Why? Just be- 
cause we prize the law of averages and 
realize that there is a large share of the 
hazard which must be spread over all 
the risks in the class. The 80c charge 
is interided to provide for this spreading 
of abnormal losses over a wide area. 

“Experience rating, therefore, does not 
destroy the law of averages. It retains 
the law but at the same time it intro- 
duces into rating procedure considera- 
tion of the peculiar hazard characteristics 
of individual risks so that there may be 
a reasonable variation of rates within 
each classification and consequently a 
more equitable distribution of the bur-* 
den of cost.” 
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Big Bill Says: 
(Continued from Page 19) 


Penn Mutual was not the first company 
to write insurance in Philadelphia. That 
city was the home of what is thought 
to be the first insurance company in the 
United States, namely, “The Fund for 
Pious Uses,” which was created in 1717 
by the Presbyterian Synod in Philadel- 
hia. 
‘ The Penn Mutual was started by John 
W. Horner, a prominent hardware mer- 
chant of Philadelphia, who had made a 
study of mutual life insurance in Eng- 
land. His chief associates in the ven- 
ture were William Martin, Charles Gil- 
pin and Henry C. Townsend. The com- 
pany was granted a charter by the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature in the year 1847. 
The first president of the Penn Mu- 
tual was Daniel L. Miller who was 
elected March 1, 187. A .board of 
twenty-seven trustees was chosen ythich 
included some of the most responsible 
professional and business men of the 
city. Most of these were the first to 
take out insurance policies. The trus- 
tees were elected by direct vote of the 
policyholders. 


Named After William Penn 


The company was named after William 
Penn, the greatest Quaker of his time, 
and it has always been. strongly influ- 
enced by the traditions of the “Society 
of Friends.” Through the many years 
since the Penn Mutual was formed the 
officers have striven to live up to the 
ideals of Penn himself. 

“From its inception,” says the “Post,” 
“the mutual character of the Penn Mu- 
tual has been strongly emphasized. Com- 
mittees were appointed in the early days 
charged with the various duties of in- 
vesting the funds of the company, of 
supervising and approving all claims be- 
yond $50 of establishing and conducting 
agencies, of preparing policy forms, of 
fixing premiums, etc. These were not 
and are not to this day merely orna- 
mental committees, but hard working 
bodies.” 

Few persons were admitted to mem- 
bership who were not personally known 
to one or more of the trustees. This 
policy naturally limited the business a 
good deal. Most other companies at that 
time seem to have pursued an agressive 
policy to secure business, but this could 
not be said of the Penn Mutual. This 
company rather seemed to have assumed 
the attitude of conferring a favor upon 
those whom it insured. 

Operations of the Penn Mutual at 
first were restricted to the city of Phil- 
adelphia and some large towns in the 
state of Pennsylvania. Exceptionally 
low rates of commission were paid to 
agents. The founder, Mr. Horner, is said 
to have been opposed to paying a con- 
tinuous renewal commission. 

The files of the Penn Mutual fail to 
disclose more than three members who 
were killed in the Civil War or who 
died of wounds inflicted while in the 
service. The panic of 1873 is said to 
have had no appreciable effect upon the 
prosperity of the company. Lapses were 
not numerous and the company was able 
to render service to other institutions in 
those days of stress and anguish. 

At present the Penn Mutual issues 
about 200 or 300 forms of policies, cov- 
ering virtually every form of life insur- 
ance. 

During its long iife the Penn Mutual 
had been housed in four different build- 
ings before it occupied its present hand- 
some quarters in Philadelphia. 

2s 


The Sun Life of Canada 


The story of the early history of the 
Sun Life of Canada centres around Rob- 
ertson Macaulay, its founder, who was 
the father of the present president of 
the Canadian company, T. B. Macaulay. 
He was the son of a seafaring man, Cap- 
tain Macaulay, whose exploits were well 
known to the inhabitants of the seaport 
town of Inverallochy, Scotland. Captain 
Macaulay was one of the most daring 

navigators on the coast and managed to 
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wring a livelihood from the sea for his 
family. 

In a great storm at sea in the year 
1233 in which many ships foundered, 
Captain Macaulay’s ship, the “Reaper,” 
was missing. The prayers of the good 
fisherfolk were offered on behalf of those 
whose lives were in peril. The “Reaper” 
was seen far out at sea by observers on 
shore. Suddenly it disappeared and it 
was supposed that it had been driven 
upon the cruel rocks of Kinnaird Head. 
However, Captain Macaulay successfully 
fought his way back to port. One day 
the “Reaper” did not return. 

“In that dark hour,” says the “Post,” 
‘there was born in the heart of a little 
Scotch boy the spirit of a great insur- 
ance company, the Sun Life Assurance 
Company of Canada. Years later it was 
said of Robertson Macaulay, Captain 
Macaulay’s son, that ‘to him life insur- 
ance was more than a business, it was a 
mission.” 

Finds Himself the Breadwinner 


“Following the loss of the ‘Reaper,’” 
continues the “Post” writer, “the Macau- 
lay family was in dire need and young 
Robertson found himself in the position 
of breadwinner. At fifteen he found a 
position as clerk in a wholesale house. 
His nights. were given to unremitting 
study of mathematics.” 

In 1874 Robertson Macaulay emigrated 
to Canada and secured a position as an 
accountant with the Canada Life, which 
was the only insurance company operat- 
ing in Canada at that time. 

According to the “Post” story, the Sun 
Life Assurance Company of Canada is 
older than the Dominion itself. That is, 
its charter was granted in 1865, two 
years before the confederation was ac- 
complished. It wrote its first policy in 
1871, four years after the present Cana- 
dian Government came into being. 

The men who sponsored the company 
were men whose names now occupy a 
distinguished place in the history of the 
Dominion. Its founder, Mathew Ham- 
ilton Gault, was one of Montreal’s lead- 
ing business men and was at one time 
a member of Parliament. He had a high 
standing in insurance in Montreal, rep- 
resenting the Mutual Life of New York 
as well as holding agencies for several 
fire and casualty companies. 

Mr. Gault selected Robertson Macau- 
lay, who had been sixteen years chief 
accountant for the Canada Life, to be 
the manager of the new company. He 
took up his new duties August 2, 1874. 

Shapes Company’s Course 

The “Post” writer quotes one of the 
company’s historians as saying of Mr. 
Macaulay : 

“When he was introduced to the stock- 
holders at the annual meeting of March 


4, 1875, it is safe to say that none of 
those present had any conception of the 
profound influence the appointment was 
to have on the fortunes of the company. 
Robertson Macaulay’s’ high ideals, his 
courage and his practical abilities were 
destined to shape the course of the in- 
stitution, and to impart to it the charac- 
ter by which it has since become known 
and honored all over the world.” 


T. B. Macaulay Succeeds Father 


Thomas Bassett Macaulay succeeded 
his father in the presidency. The World 
War had been in progress for some time 
and Canada was suffering appalling 
losses. The company contributed $47,- 
000,000 to the war loans. It paid claims 
of $2,735,000. Then the influenza epi- 
demic followed which was scarcely less 
deadly than the war itself. The com- 
pany emerged from these trying ordeals 
with all its old time strength and vigor 
and much enhanced in prestige. The 
progress of the company has been re- 
markable. Today it has over one billion 
dollars of insurance on its books and as- 
sets of more than three hundred millions. 

* 


Defining Term “Insurance Counselor” 


The counsel of the Massachusetts In- 
surance Department has made public a 
letter defining several terms much used 
in production circles. He says: 

_“The insurance law contains no defini- 
ticn of an ‘insurance advisor’ or ‘coun- 
sellor,’ 

“Those terms are used by some insur- 
ance agents or brokers who feel that 
they are more dignified and impressive 
than the terms ‘insurance agent’ or 
‘broker,’ and probably by some persons 
acting illegally as insurance agents or 
brokers without a license in an endeavor 
to conceal the real nature of their busi- 
ness, 

ee, Lee 
University Group Coverage 

Bucknell University has extended the 
protection of group life insurance to its 
one hundred and fifty teachers and other 
employees, through a group policy with 
the Connecticut General which totals 
$350,000 of insurance. Executives and 
professors are insured for $5,000 under 
the schedule of insurance; associate and 
assistant professors are given $4,000 pro- 
tection; instructors, $3,000 and all other 
full-time employees are insured for 
$1,000. 

* * x 
Insuring Market Price of Bananas 


Probably one of the most peculiar, and 
certainly the latest novelty in insurance 
on the London market is the insurance 
of bananas. It is anticipated that in the 
near future large quantities of this fruit 
will be shipped from Brazil. It will, of 
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course, largely come into competition 
with shipments from the Canary Islands, 
the West Indies, and Colombia, the pres- 
ent chief sources of supply. In addition 
increasing shipments are coming forward 
from the Gold Coast. The insurance, 
which is being effected at Lloyd’s is to 
protect sound arrivals against failure to 
realize a certain definite price. The pol- 
icy is liable for the difference beiween 
such a price and the lower one (if any) 
represented by the market level in Lon- 
don at the time of disposal. 
ae ahs 


Visit G. Smith at His Home 


Quite a number of prominent insur- 
ance executives Have called recently at 
the home in Connecticut of President 
G. Smith of the Great American, whose 
leg was amputated recently. Their visits 
have greatly cheered Mr, Smith. 

i) Eee 
Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund 

The oldest life insurance company in 
America is the Presbyterian Ministers’ 
Fund organized in 1759, 

While this begins the corporate period 
of the company, however, it had a nebu- 
lar existence prior to this date. In fact, 
it strikes its roots back into the year 
1715, when the old Presbytery of Phila- 
delphia passed a resolution recommend- 
ing that at their following annual meet- 
ing plans should be submitted by each 
member for the purpose of alleviating 
the distress that existed among. their 
number. This resolution materialized in 
a “fund for Pious Uses,” which was cre- 
ated in 1717 by the Synod of Philadel- 
phia, which was maintained by contribu- 
tions from ministers and others, and 
which was appropriated, among other ob- 
jects, and particularly for the benefit of 
needy ministers and their families. 

The company received its charter from 
“Thomas Penn and Richard Penn, Es- 
quires, true and absolute proprietaries 
and Governors-in-Chief of the Province 
of Pennsylvania, and Counties of New 
Castle, Kent and Sussex, upon Delaware, 
the eleventh day of January, in the thir- 
ty-second year of the reign of our Sov- 
ereign Lord, George the Second, by the 
grace of God, of Great Britain, France 
and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith 
and so forth, and in the year of our Lord 
one thousand seven hundred fifty-nine. 

“For a greater part of its long career 
this old institution operated in a very 
small and quiet way, but with the elec- 
tion to the Presidency of Perry S. Allen 
about a quarter of a century ago, the old 
company took on a new lease of life and 
has grown rapidly to a commanding po 
sition among the life insurance compa 
nies of America. It now has total as 
sets of more than $16,122,000 and has life 
insurance in force on its books in excess 
of $50,000,000. The business of this old 
company is carried on without agents 
and entirely by mail,” says the Yeat 
Book published by the Philadelphia In 
surance Days’ Committee. 





GOLF EMPLOYE RULING 

In a golf case coming before the Ap 
pellate Court in Massachusetts and ree 
corded in 155 Northeastern Reporter 42, 
it was held that an employe of a golf 
club required to run errands for club 
members and struck by an automobile 
on the street while delivering a iaun H 
package for a club member, was injure 
in the course of his employment, but 
that the injury did not arise out of his 
employment. 





R. I. LUCE IN NEW JOB 

Robert T. Luce, for the past four yeats 
connected with the claim department a 
the Hartford Accident & Indemnity i 
Chicago, has been appointed superintent 
ent of the claim department of the Met 
ropolitan Casualty’s Chicago branch. 

Mr. Luce, who succeeds Mr. i 
Eberth, resigned, attended Purdue Unt 
versity and is a graduate of Chicas? 
Kent College of Law. He has had mati 
years of practical claim experience. 
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“TIndependence’”’ went high into the air to insure Lindbergh’s 
plane against fire, and deep underground to place a Con- 
tract Bond on New York’s latest subway construction job. 


That's “[pdependence CompleteProtection’ 





The INDEPENDENCE COMPANIES 


Home Offices —PHILADELPHIA 
CHARLES H. HOLLAND, President 
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Ghe LAND of HOMES > 


America is a country of home makers. Dotting the area about any great 
city you will see countless numbers of typical American homes. Travel 
through the countryside and you will see America’s main streets and farm 
homesteads. 
What basic idea makes all of this possible? It is seldom you will find one of these 
homes owned outright. The owner prefers to have outside sources carry a part of 
his investment and so he assumes a mortgage. 
But before the mortgage can be effected there must be some evidence of good faith on the 
/ owner's part. It is here that insurance enters the picture. The bank, mortgage company or 
individual who is loaning the money considers insurance as the guarantee of faith. 
/ And so insurance becomes the constructive force that helps Americans build and own their homes. 





This is an advertisement by The Home Insurance Company 
of New York presenting to its agents the place which Fire 
Insurance takes as a vital force of the nation’s independence. 


THE HOME conv NEW YORK 


CHARLES L. TYNER, President 




















